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A POINT OF VIEW IN CHARACTER EDUCATION! 


JOHN A. Hockett, University of California, 
Member of State Curriculum Commission. 


ALL EDUCATION IS CHARACTER EDUCATION 


All education is character education. This terse statement may 
challenge us as teachers to a realization of the thrilling opportunities 
of our work. Or, it may conceivably lull us into smug assurance that 
desirable character growth will somehow miraculously take place if we 
but carry on the routine of class procedures in a traditional manner. 
It seems but common sense to hold that since character and person- 
ality are the supreme values in human life no teacher can be content 
who does not strive wisely and continually for these most important 
of all educational objectives. It is true that all education is character 
education; children’s attitudes, habits, dispositions, outlook on life, 
sense of values, philosophy of life, are being formed and re-formed 
every day, by every school situation and contact. Like the proverbial 
ostrich, we may bury our heads in the sands of subject-matter or 
routine forms of school keeping. The character-forming process goes 
on, nevertheless. We may in sincere humility be fearful of assuming 
the responsibility of guiding the development of character. Yet we 
can not escape it, if we would be teachers. Our best efforts may at 
times prove stupid blunders, with sad consequences in the lives of the 
children who come to us for guidance. The only unforgivable sin is 
to ignore or evade the demands for education in character. If we err, 
we may learn through our mistakes. If we ignore, character develop- 
ment becomes a matter of chance. 

Let us recognize that it is unnecessary to seek afar for some 
external, artificial scheme, device or plan of character education. All 
education is character education, or else it is not education. The work 
and play of the school, day by day and hour by hour, are building the 
characters of the pupils far more effectively than any extrinsic scheme 
or plan. This fact is fundamental; any ‘scheme’ that distracts our 
attention from its recognition is positively pernicious. The all-impor- 
tant question is whether the conditions under which pupils live their 
school lives, whether the influences to which they continually respond 
are most conducive to the best type of character development. If 
they are such, no artificial scheme that is presumptuously labelled 
“character education” will be needed; if such conditions and influences 
do not exist, no extrinsic “character plan’ can supply the deficiency. 





1 This article was prepared by Dr. Hockett for inclusion as the first chapter of a publication tobe 
n as Education for Character, A Teachers’ Guide to Character Education, now being prepared by the 
State Curriculum Commission. 
Since it will be szveral months before the material for this publication is complete, this article is 
Presented in the California Journal of Elementary Education in order that it may be available to the 
ntary school administrators of the state in advance of the publication of Education for Character. 
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Character is a matter of the quality of human living. It is formed 
through living and expresses itself in living. One learns honesty by 
being honest, truthfulness by being truthful, kindness by being kind, 
self-reliance by practicing self-reliance. The essence of character edu- 
cation, then, is to set up a classroom and a school situation in which 
young people live the good life every day. A character education 
program, to be worthy the name, must permeate the whole school. 
The whole school program is, actually, the character education pro- 
gram. Character education is not a by-product of the educational 
process; it is the end product, all-important, all inclusive. All educa- 
tion is character education, of one sort or another. 

Character education combines physical, intellectual and moral 
education. Character as a quality of living involves knowledge of 
the right as well as the disposition and the ability to do the right in 
action. Physical and mental training without moral development is 


futile and pernicious. To moralize without deepening the insight and ff 


extending the outlook of pupils is to misconceive the nature of moral- 
ity. The only measure of the worth of a school is its influence on the 
lives, the character, of its pupils. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IS ALL-IMPORTANT 


Education in character is the supreme educational task. It isa 
commonplace to say that the need for character education today is 
greater than ever before. But commonplace efforts will not meet the 
need. The complexities of life, the diverse and often conflicting 
demands that press in upon the individual with ever greater frequency 


and urgency call for superior personalities and characters if the § 


individual is to maintain sanity, poise, and happiness in this bewilder- 
ing modern world. One staggers at the challenge without even going 
on to think of the positively subversive influences that degrade and 
belittle life in a thousand subtle or blatant ways. As an illustration, 
a recent writer has pointed out that conditions in business and politics 
are such that large numbers of people in their daily work can not 
afford the “luxury of integrity... Many influences besides those of 
the school have a part in forming the characters of the young genera 
tion: the home, the street, the movies, the newspaper, the periodical. 


The school’s task is only increased when, as is so often true, these § 


influences are destructive. The defense of the cowardly and the 


incompetent is to ask, “How can the school be expected to build up,§ 


when so many forces are tearing down?” Two facts invalidate this 
defense reaction. The first is that the school is the one institution 
organized for educational purposes, charged with educative responsi- 
bilities and given authority to secure educative results. Fortified with 
legal authority, public support, and psychological insight the school 
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must achieve results—or forfeit the respect and confidence of the 
people who entrust their children to its care. Encouragement lies in 
the second fact: that never yet has the school mobilized all its forces 
for the development of character. Even though we know so little of 
how character education—true education—should be carried on, yet 
if every teacher in every classroom, every principal in every school, 
every superintendent in every district should tomorrow begin to put 
into practice the best that is now known, the results would exceea 
our most extravagant hopes. School experience would become so 
vital to pupils that they would practice in situations of significance to 
themselves a thousand times a day: courtesy, consideration, open- 
mindedness, self-restraint, resourcefulness, and the myriad other 
characteristics we call character. Interests, ideals, attitudes and 
habits built up in school under such dynamic conditions would remain 
a part of pupils’ lives outside the school environment, and the appeal 
of the cheap, the tawdry, and the unworthy would be ineffective. 
Perhaps the school can not do all; how much it can do we shall never 
know until it tries wholeheartedly, persistently, wisely. 

The center of influence of the school is the teacher. True teachers 
have always striven for character growth; true teachers will continue 
to hold this aspect of their work paramount always. Far from being 
inimical to scholarship and the more specifically intellectual phases of 
school work, character education and sound scholarship are correla- 
tive and supplementary to one another, as will be emphasized below. 
The teacher's opportunity is unique. She is the point of contact 
between the child's growing self and all that is worthy and noble in 
the ideals and achievements of the race. Hers is the privilege of 
teplacing fear with courage, of transforming indifference into enthu- 
siasm, of building magnanimity where selfishness has begun to grow. 
She must be vitally concerned about the ways her pupils are practicing 
sincerity, self-control, initiative, self-reliance, in each classroom 
activity. A teacher recently deplored the fact that pupils would not 
heed the fine things she had to give them. Such an attitude miscon- 
ceives the nature of teaching. The essence of teaching is to kindle the 
fires of enthusiasm, to challenge the idealism, to extend and deepen 
the range of worthy interests of young people. Without the utiliza- 
tion of these prime movers of human behavior, the mere acquisition 
of knowledge is futile—meaningless. 


WHAT IS CHARACTER EDUCATION? 


The assertion that all education is character education requires 
elaboration. Omitting metaphysical distinctions and definitions, let 
us think of character in terms of conduct. Character, let us say, is 
the sum total of the typical reactions of an individual to his environ- 
ment; and conduct is character in action, or in its interaction with its 
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environment. Each human being, psychology tells us, is born with 
an equipment of unorganized tendencies, impulses, potentialities, 
Individuality, personality, character, emerge as these chaotic tend- 
encies become organized into habits, knowledges, attitudes, behavior. 
patterns. This organization comes about through the constant inter- 
play of the individual and his environment. Through the stimulation 
of things and persons in the environment the individual's tendencies 
express themselves in various ways. Those ways which bring satisfac- 
tion and success tend to become habitual, typical. Those ways which 
bring failure and dissatisfaction tend to disappear. This is the method 
of character education, of all education. The goal is an organism, a 
character whose impulses and responses are integrated into a whole 
which is harmonious both within itself and in relation to its environ- 
ment. 

The words organism and integration imply something much more 
fundamental than an algebraic summation of isolated traits such as 
initiative, honesty, and sympathy. These so-called traits are not unit 
elements in behavior. The recent Character Education Inquiry 
showed that children who are honest in one situation may be dis- 
honest in another. The conclusions of this study suggest, in fact, that 
no individual is entirely honest in all situations, and none completely 
dishonest. Nor is it desirable that every one exercise ‘desirable 


traits’ to the maximum degree in all situations. Unscrupulous super- F 


salesmen make vices rather than virtues of agressiveness and per- 
sistence. Tolerance of injustice may be the worst possible type of 
behavior. Courage, devotion, self-sacrifice in an evil undertaking are 
immoral. The fidelity of one thief to another that frustrates justice 
is undesirable. Successful living demands not the blind display of a 
repertoire of “good” traits, but well-disposed behavior based upon 
intelligent insight into the possibilities of each situation, with con- 
sideration of the probable consequences of every possible type of 
response. No two situations in life are ever identical. Life is always 
an adventure. To standardize one’s reactions, one’s adjustments, is 


to eliminate the intelligent factor in behavior. Without flexibility § 


and insight one’s conduct is just as likely to be immoral as moral. 
Character education is not then, the development of an aggregation 
of abstract ‘virtues.’ Situations, not traits, are the basis of a char- 
acter education program. 

The basis of morality is social. The basic materials for moral 
education are the social functions and behaviors of men, women and 
children. The important consideration for each child in any situa 
tion, the basis for evaluating any proposed action, is not whether he 
is being brave or industrious or virtuous, but what the consequences 
will be for every person involved in the situation. The child's behav- 
ior becomes increasingly moral as he defines more clearly his own 
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purposes and evaluates more critically his actions in terms of their 
effects upon an ever-widening group of persons: Such refinement of 
aim and action must come through and eventuate in actual experi- 
ence. Character in action involves understanding of the demands of 
the situation, willingness to act in the light of the demands and 
consequences, and the ability so to act. The school is educative in so 
far as it provides for each child many actual situations that demand 
of him judgment, decision, and action. Granted this condition, all 
that remains for the school to do is to improve the pupil's insight, 
disposition, and skill. It may reveal to him hidden significances in 
any situation, it may broaden the range of factors that he takes into 
consideration in making a decision, it may strengthen the satisfac- 
tions that result from desirable behavior. 

Let us make no mistake, the goal of character education is 
conduct. Character develops through conduct. The test of char- 
acter education is the conduct that results. In other words, the aim, 
the process, the measure of character education is conduct. Let us 
re-emphasize that a child becomes truthful by telling the truth. A 
boy learns to be self-reliant by practicing self-reliance. A girl grows 
in kindness by being kind to those about her. We used to assume that 
one practiced truthfulness because of an ideal of honor. It is probably 
just as correct to assume that one comes to value honor through being 
truthful. Knowledge of the right is always essential; desire to do right 
is equally important. Yet both are inadequate except as they result 
in right conduct. To learn what is right in any situation and to 
reject it in action is to move backward in character development. 
To become inspired to do noble deeds and to fail to give expression to 
such ideals is to waste moral energy. There is undoubted value, at 
times, in frank discussion with pupils of what is right. Inspiration 
to noble thoughts can doubtless be derived from tales of heroism and 
virtue. Yet, we must ever be sure that these are but means to the 
ultimate goal—worthy conduct. 

The fundamental factors in character education are three: the 
total school situation, the teacher, and the activities of the pupils. 
How the child is treated is of much greater importance than what is 
said to him about character and morality. Do school conditions 
encourage initiative, intellectual honesty, curiosity, self-respect, 
intelligent self-control? Do they make possible and attractive such 
attitudes and habits as cooperation, poise, enthusiasm? Does the 
school program provide worthy outlets for all basic human tendencies? 
What of the teacher as the most significant influence in determining 
the conditions of school life? Does her life show that nobility does 
ennoble? Is she fair, understanding, patient, honest, wholesome? 
Given an affirmative answer to these questions, one need have no 
doubt of the school's influence on character. 
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THE CURRICULUM AND CHARACTER EDUCATION 


The importance of the curriculum in character development has F 
already been implied if not explicitly stated. Every school activity, § 
every situation, every subject, every lesson, contributes positively or | 


negatively to the formation of character. As has been emphasized, 


character education is not one special kind of education; it is rather an 
aspect of all education. Both the method and the content of each F 


school subject contribute to character development. Whenever the 


school’s method stimulates purposefulness, intellectual honesty, sin- f 


cerity, persistence, thoroughness, openmindedness, thoughtfulness and § 


enthusiasm in any worthy undertaking it is contributing to char- ff 


acter. When on the other hand, its methods are such as to encourage 
double motives, bluffing and insincerity, when it accepts slovenly ff 


work, carelessness and superficiality in any subject or activity, it is J 


undermining the basis of character. Character development may 


take place in such a formal subject as spelling. The child who resolves 


to be a good speller, who makes a determined and persistent attack § 


upon his spelling difficulties, who develops such a spelling conscience 
that he will look up a word rather than guess at it—such a child is § 


experiencing moral growth. The very words we use in describing § 


spelling procedures are moral words: a pupil is a good speller, a bad F 
speller; a word is right or wrong; we seek to develop a spelling con- = 
science. In every subject there are opportunities of stimulating pupils F 


to set up for themselves worthy purposes, worthwhile goals, aims and F 


ideals to strive for, and of assisting them to make straightforward, 


systematic, wholehearted efforts to achieve those purposes. Such® 


activities are morally educative. 


There are in every school subject and activity many opportunities 7 
for group enterprise. We must utilize these opportunities for pupils to 


share aims, to participate in group efforts, to be concerned with group 
values. Our main concern in character education must be for a rich, F 
wholesome, well-rounded group life. Someone has well said thay 


direct moral instruction and corrective discipline may serve as tonics ¥ 


and medicines, but that the wholesome social life of children must be 


the steady diet for growth in character. 


School studies possess important possibilities for character growth? 
in content as well as in method. Since morality is social, any study) 
that deepens a pupil's insight into social relationships and responsi-§ 
bilities contributes to moral knowledge. This is the paramount conf 


tribution of social studies and literature. Understanding the activities 


of people, what they do, why they do it, and the social significance olf} 


what they do furnishes the raw material for the child's growing sense 
of moral values. It enables him to set up standards for evaluating his 
own motives and actions. The pity is that both literature and social 
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studies may be so taught that little or no social insight results. When- 
ever information and skills of any sort are presented to pupils separate 
from the social situations which give them significance, opportunities 
for character education are sacrificed. In the elementary school 
arithmetic has suffered most from this abstraction or formalism. It 
has been too largely a manipulation of abstract figures and symbols. 
Yet, arithmetic is fundamentally a social study, dealing as it does with 
the buying and selling, the counting and measuring, the weighing and 
computing of men and women in their everyday social life. Boys and 
girls, too, use numbers daily in their cooperative work and play. The 
conditions under which human beings buy, sell, count and measure 
are inherently social, full of moral implications. To keep an accurate 
record of class receipts and expenditures, to keep score fairly and 
accurately in a school game—these are excellent learning situations 
not only in arithmetic but in character. 


SHALL CHARACTER EDUCATION BE DIRECT 
OR INDIRECT? 


Critics sometimes charge the school with negligence in character 
education because they find no separate period in the daily program 
set aside for “morals and manners.’ The indictment of negligence is 


undoubtedly justified in some instances, but not necessarily for the 
reason given. The writer has emphasized and reemphasized that the 
whole school program is the character education program. It is 
legitimate to ask, however, whether there is a place for direct moral 
instruction. From the teacher's viewpoint the whole program in 
character education is direct in the sense that it is deliberate, conscious, 
planned; it is not incidental, accidental, haphazard. It is undoubtedly 
more wholesome and profitable for the pupil to think primarily of the 
demands of the objective situations in which he finds himself and his 
relations to the other individuals involved than for him to engage in 
too much moral self-analysis and abstract introspection. There is 
danger that overemphasis on moralizing will lead only to more 
moralizing and to sentimentality, and possibly morbid introspection 
and priggishness, rather than to more enlightened behavior. This is 
not to deny, but rather to emphasize, the importance of stopping 
occasionally in the prosecution of any activity for the purpose of 
sizing-up the situation—of recognizing the moral or social issues 
involved and of determining what is best to do in the situation. By 
such means, growing standards of conduct are developed out of con- 
crete experience and are immediately applied in experience. Whether 
this be called direct or indirect character education matters little. 
The essential feature is that it is intrinsic, functional, life-like. 
Children are not adults. Understanding and acceptance of a 
complicated social moral code which has been evolving through 
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centuries of human experience is a slow and difficult process. All true 
education builds upon the present powers and interests of the pupil. 
There is danger that moralizing, separated from actual experiences 
and situations, will deal with things remote and unreal to the child. 
It is likely to go over his head, or at best in one ear and out the other, 
We must remember that our goal is not blind conformity to an 
external, arbitrary, adult standard but the cordial, inner acceptance 
by the pupil of a standard which he sees is right. His may be a 
childish, temporary standard—a sign of growth. His insight may be 
limited, his ability small. This is characteristic of children. If he 
acts in accordance with his best understanding and capacity, he is 
succeeding. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE 


Character education is here conceived as a positive, constructive § 
process—the day by day building of worthy standards and habits of § 
conduct. The term school discipline connotes, to the writer, exactly 
the same process. The aims of both discipline and character education 
are again inseparable from the fundamental objectives of teaching. 
Discipline, however, is often identified with the prevention, punish- 
ment, or correction of behavior that is deemed undesirable by the 
school authorities. Instances of misbehavior do occur in every school. 
Granted a school so organized and conducted that pupils’ basic 
tendencies to explore and to purpose, to communicate and cooperate, F 
to achieve and succeed are stimulated and rewarded, then instances 
of unsocial or immoral conduct should be regarded as symptoms 
indicating lack of satisfactory adjustment on the part of the child 
and lack of success on the part of the school. Such cases call for F 
patient, sympathetic analysis and for wise planning to bring about § 
better adjustment. Children are not criminals; schools are not penal F 
institutions. Our emphasis should be positive, constructive. In 
every instance of misconduct, we should examine the conditions from § 
which it arises, and if need be, modify them. We should endeavor 
to understand the fundamental tendencies that are seeking expression, 
and to provide worthy outlets for them. We should appeal to the 
child on the highest plane on which he can respond. We should 
preserve and build up his self-respect—never break it down. We 
should work with the child, not against him. If punishment is used, § 
it should improve the pupil's attitude and leave him better disposed 
and better able to cooperate with the school for his own welfare. Too 
often, punishment fails to reform, a negative result usually due to 
the treatment of the symptoms of misconduct rather than the causes. 
If a child behaves badly, we may be sure either that he did not know 
the correct behavior, or that he did not wish to behave correctly. Our 
problem is to improve his insight, his disposition, or both. Our 
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obligation is not to punish him, but to help him “recover from wrong 
doings.’ Our success must be judged by the extent to which he comes 
to see his action in the proper light, to acknowledge (inwardly) his 
error, and to resolve to act differently in the future. In aiding the 
child's recovery from wrong doing, the teacher may require him to 
think through, and perhaps to write out: (1) a full account of the 
case, (2) the effects of his behavior on himself and on others, and 
(3) his suggestions for restoring and maintaining himself in the good 
standing of the group. Enlightened self-control is the ultimate goal 
of all disciplinary measures. 

Evidence has recently accumulated that the school too frequently 
indulges the shy, timid child who tends to evade the stern realities of 
life, and too often combats or attacks the aggressive child who chal- 
lenges authority, with the unfortunate result that both types of 
behavior are made more habitual. Evidence also indicates that many 
teachers react in a personal, impulsive, manner to children’s mis- 
conduct rather than in an objective, scientific way as does the phy- 
sician to a child's physical maladjustments. Yet, misconduct is just 
as surely symptomatic of mental and social maladjustment, which 
the school is obligated to correct. There is in educational circles 
today no more promising tendency than the increasing interest in the 


principles of mental health and the growing tendency of teachers and 
administrators to apply them in the daily work and play of the school. 


EVERY TEACHER'S OPPORTUNITY 


Let us bring together some of the specific things that all teachers 
can do. The first obligation is to recognize our own importance in 
this process of character building. May we all accept the challenge 
to be “guides into unborn tomorrows” rather than “merchants of 
dead yesterdays.” Each teacher can study the factors in her own 
situation. She can seek to understand each child as a unique person- 
ality, requiring individual treatment for his best development. She 
should critically evaluate the wholesomeness of her classroom situa- 
tion. She should be critical of her own behavior and especially of 
her reactions to pupils’ misconduct, for teachers as well as pupils can 
misbehave. She should when possible understand the home environ- 
ment of her pupils, and endeavor to cooperate with the parents for the 
welfare of the children. 

Every teacher should work positively, using her ingenuity and 
resourcefulness in order to substitute a desirable positive action for a 
pupil's ‘bad’ behavior, rather than attempt to stamp out basic 
tendencies through punishment. She should work consciously to 
awaken new ambitions, interests, powers, enthusiasms as the essential 


determinors of conduct and character. She must grant each pupil 
2—98292 
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as much responsibility and freedom as he can wisely use. Otherwise 
he can not grow in his ability to use them. The wise teacher delib- 
erately cultivates in her pupils the habit and the ability of thinking 
through to a satisfactory conclusion any problem that involves alter- 
native courses of conduct. She realizes that she is helping boys and 
girls build enduring philosophies of life, which can develop only 
through their own wisely guided experiments in living. Classroom 
rules or customs are in consequence cooperatively formulated by 
pupils and teacher as the necessary result of the conditions under 
which they work together. A rich opportunity for character growth 
is neglected if the teacher deprives children of their legitimate partici- 
pation in this undertaking. 

Finally, the master teacher seeks to merit and to win the respect 
and affection of each pupil. Personal loyalty not only gives her 
unique opportunities to act as friend and counsellor, in times of dire 


need perhaps, but also makes effective her finest contribution—the 
unconscious influence of her own character. Unless a teacher's pupils [ 


are fond of her, her influence on their lives is slight. It is possible 
for a teacher to be a friend of children, to enter sympathetically into 
their work and play, their joys and woes, and still to maintain the 
respect she should have as their leader, still to hold an impersonal, a 
scientific attitude toward their behavior tendencies. Probably the best 
thing that any teacher or group of teachers can do is to study this 
problem of character education. 
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REPORTING TO PARENTS 


Giapys L. Potter, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Elementary Education and Rural Schools, 
State Department of Education 


The Place of the Report Card in Education 

The responsibility of reporting pupil progress to parents has 
long been accepted as part of the function of the school. There has 
been a growing dissatisfaction among school administrators through- 
out the state concerning the way in which this responsibility has 
been met. The formal report card is still the most commonly used 
administrative device for informing parents of their children’s achieve- 
ment and general school record. Too often this has been the only 
contact between school and home. Continuous requests for advice 
and counsel on better methods of reporting to parents have come 
to the State Department of Education during the past year. In view 
of the unique place the report card holds as a medium of communica- 
tion between home and school, the general dissatisfaction among edu- 
cators regarding this method of reporting to parents, and the potential 
influence inherent in the report card for interpreting the schools 
either favorably or unfavorably to parents, the Division of Elementary 
Education and Rural Schools undertook to make a study of the report 
cards in use in the elementary schools of California for the purpose of 
evaluating their effectiveness in the home and school relationship. 


Description of the Study 
A request was sent to all the county superintendents and city 


| superintendents in the State of California for copies of the report cards 
» in current use in their schools. Fifty-three counties and forty-two 


cities responded to the request and submitted report card forms. 
The samples submitted were studied, pertinent data were tabulated, 
and significant trends noted. Many superintendents sent separate 
report card forms for the primary and intermediate grades. These 
forms have been analyzed and tabulated separately. 

The content of the report cards has been tabulated under the 


' following headings: 


1. The type of report card in use. 

2. The frequency of occurrence of the subject matter listed for ° 
rating pupil achievement. 

3. The ways in which pupil progress is rated. 

4. The extent to which parents are appraised of the school’s 
concern in character development. 
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5. The methods by which growth in character or citizenship traits | 

. are rated. 

6. The extent to which parents are appraised of the school’s 
concern in the health of the child. 

7. The number of times the report is sent to parents during the § 
school year. ) 


4 


In addition to the study of the report card forms, a sampling of 
the reactions of parents was obtained to the report cards they were 
receiving from the elementary schools throughout the state in order: 
(1) to ascertain to what extent the report card told the parents § 
what they wanted to know about their child's progress in school: § 
(2) to determine to what extent the report card builds up or breaks 
down a desirable. relationship between children and parents, and 
between parents and school. 

A selected list of women was chosen from whom to obtain this § 
information. The officers of each of the twenty-four districts of the 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers as listed in the 1931-32 § 
Yearbook, comprising a group of three hundred thirty-seven women 
from all parts of the state, were sent a letter containing tne following 
questions: 


1. What has been your experience concerning the effect on the § 


child of bringing home his report card? 
. Is there likelihood that a breaking down of confidence between & 
parent and child will result from the report card situation? § 
. Does the report card result in the development in the home of f 
unfavorable attitudes toward the school? 
. Do you think any report cards necessary? 
. Are you interested in having the teacher evaluate your childs 
character traits? (Honesty, dependability, loyalty, etc.) § 
. Are you interested in having the teacher report items which 
relate to the health of the child? 
. Do you want the teacher to give a formal rating of the achieve- f 
ment of your child in school subjects, or do you prefer 2 
rating which indicates that he is working up to the level of f 
his ability? 


The information received is tabulated in this study on the basis 
of the foregoing questions. 


Report Cards as a Link Between Home and School 

Report cards theoretically are in the nature of a confidential 
report between the parents and the teacher and the teacher and the § 
parents. The basis of this intercourse is that the school has informe § 
tion about the child in relation to his time spent in school that th} 
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parents should know, and the parents, in turn, have information 
about his time spent at home which the teacher should know. The 
combined information is necessary if the best interest of the child is 
served. 

A formal report card can in no way replace the value of a direct 
conference between teacher and parent. The aim of the report card 
is to bring parents into closer harmony with the purposes of the school 
and the means which are employed in carrying out these purposes 
in the interest of child growth and development. However, it has 
developed that too often the reports have been sent home from the 
school and received by the parent as a mere matter of custom. The 
parent makes no comment nor in any way communicates with the 
school about the report received. Frequently, a destructive, negative 
report rather than a constructive, positive report is sent to parents. 
Surely the home is as much interested and as much entitled to know 
that the combined home and school training has made the child a 
diligent, careful worker, as to know that the child has not achieved 
complete mastery of all the arithmetic combinations. 

The question is constantly in the minds of school administrators 
as to whether the report card, as we know it, is a desirable or an 
undesirable link between home and school. The desired outcome of 
the parent-teacher conference, when school progress or adjustment 
of the child is not satisfactory, is often defeated because of the method 
by which the report of the condition was made to the parents. If the 
parent comes to school at all after receiving an unfavorable report 
concerning a child, it is frequently not with the prime purpose of 
talking over a plan of better cooperation for the good of that child, 
but rather to express indignation over methods, practices, or teachers 
failing to insure the desired success for the child. Unless such a 
parent falls into the hands of a tactful, understanding, and patient 
administrator or teacher, the link between home and school is com- 
pletely broken by the very device which was intended to promote 
better understanding of school procedures. 

In a few cases the report card contains space for a definite appoint- 
ment with the parent for consultation, or a special report accompanies 
the card, as: 


1. I am anxious to confer with you in regard to your child s———— 
Please telephone to me (Phone—————) on 
o clock. 
(or) Please call on me at school on at 
o clock. 
(or) Please let me know when and where I may call on you. 
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2. This report is not intended to take the place of personal con- | 


ferences, but it is hoped that it will stimulate them. A 
conference with parent is urgent—valuable—welcome. 

Principal's special consultation time 
Teacher's room number 





. Free for consultation at—— 





It is doubtful whether the parental response to the following 
statement appearing at the top of a report card would insure the 
attitude necessary for a helpful interview: 


3. At any time when the report does not appear satisfactory, the 


parents should confer with the principal or the teacher. 
Such conference should be held after school is dismissed and 
not while school is in session. 

Parents are urged to visit the school whenever possible. 


The larger values of the report card as an agency in building up 


an enlightened understanding of the general problems of public edu- 
cation on the part of parents have been largely overlooked. School 
administrators have had at hand a means by which public opinion 
toward elementary schools might have been favorably directed for 
the benefit of the children concerned. They have failed signally to 


bind home and school together in any lasting bond by the traditional 


report card. To perpetuate a system of reporting to parents which 
is filled with grave possibilities for misunderstanding, for antagonism, 
for criticism, for a generally unfavorable attitude toward public educa- 
tion should be far from the intent of the educator. The traditional 
report card has contained a serious boomerang detrimental to the 
understanding public relationship upon which the progress of edu- 
cation depends. 


HOW MODERN OBJECTIVES IN ELEMENTARY EDUCA- | 


TION HAVE INFLUENCED REPORT CARDS 
Subject Matter the Basis of the Traditional Report Cards 


An understanding of the objectives of the school in terms of F 


bits 





child growth and development is essential to complete cooperation § 


on the part of parents. The school has given little information regard- 


ing the philosophy and objectives of modern education to parents. ' 
Their interpretation of the school program is of necessity in terms of fF 
education as they knew it. The acquisition of factual material was F 
the sole concern of the school they knew. A simple list of the subjects 


taught was the report form with which they were experienced. 
The sample shown is an illustration of the form of report card in 


general use a few years ago. A number of this type are still being J 


sent to parents in the State of California. The provision for the 








ee eT 
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inclusion of results of term examinations is evidence of a type of school 
procedure which has been eliminated in progressive schools. It is 
evident in examining a card of this style that mastery of subject 
matter is the important consideration. 








7th Month 


SUBJECTS 














lst Month 
2nd Month 
3rd Month 
4th Month 
Sth Mont): 
6th Month 
8:h Month 
ist Tr. Ex. 
2d Tr. Ex. 

3d Tr. Ex 

‘4th Tr. Ex. 
Av. for Ex. 





[Fina Grade. 
Grade 
Teacher 


Days Present. ...........+..- 
Days ADSCMt .....-.cameerceeee Jory | 
Times Tardy ................ 
Deportment «.....seco-.-00 
BRORGIING onencncsencesssstssonseses 
IE sccscsccecetcetscecirnres 
WUENENING ass nsncseccsctstscaiccese 
Arithmetic 
Geography: ....cc.cccoresseees ff" = 
Gram, or Lang. ............ | ~: 





(| en 








U. S. History ...............00 
PHYSIOLOGY «...--cr-eere-sneerne . — en ee, See cos | i on at wena casein 





















IID, encicncsinnnssccitoesiess | woe sosenne] een eens | sontagel senses fhoocl anne I ovecenel ~enesen I necooee ed oo) 
COMpoOSItiOn .........0000. ff : ' =i Fs snail a 





CERTIFICATE OF PROMOTION 


Ee ne 
IID: scncnncericiamsesiines a ae ae ae es 
Physical Education ...... jj. | — See ER. See. EXE 

Constitution ......c0.i0 














This is to Cergify that 
is hereby promoted to the 








Superintendent of Schools 





















































Attest: 





The following sample shows nearly the same subject list, but an 
attempt has been made to include attitudes. The sting of the list of 
negative statements may be somewhat lessened by the concluding 
items in each section: “Shows improvement” and ‘Very commend- 
able.’ In considering an (X) after such items as ‘Work of grade too 
difficult” or “Seldom does well,’ would not the parent be justified in 
feeling that the teacher and the school had failed in reaching the 
individual problems of the child, if this condition existed? An (X) 
after either of the items might mean that the child was laboring 
under some physical or emotional difficulty. However, no effort is 
made on this report card to indicate the school’s concern for health, 
although “monthly average” has been alloted a place. 
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pace Sere mere ae 1] | ees ern 
Grading _C—Falr. Grade from 75 to 85. ma SSS 
Serato eee Attitude Toward 2 zy Bo Eli 
Any Grade lower than FAIR will not be honored School Work |" | 9] Fis aia 
by promotion. | 
- : ; Indolent | 
Attendance |Z SF RHGE CREEL S| | | Wee tes | J 
Deportment |8ai2 ESET | | PS | [| meron 4 
Studies i . . Gives Up Too Easily | 1 | : ) 
meee FLT aa5 - Shows Imprigpment | aE 
Tardy (Unex,) 1. : t Very Commendable? 
Days Abseut RECITATIONS _ | 
Y Deportment Comes Poorly Prepared Tj ie 
Reading, y ; Appears Not to Try {i 
‘Spelling rp a? Seldom Does Well | 
Writing , Inattentive 
Drawing Promotion in Danger 
Writ. Arith. : Capable doing much better |! | 
. Men. Arith. Work shows a falling off || | 
Geography . Work of grade too difficult | | 
Gram. & Lan. ' Showing Improvement 
U. S. History | Very Satisfactory I | 
Literature 2 CONDUCT &@ 
Music Restless; Inattentive | j 
‘Civics : Inclined to Mischief ! | | 
Hygiene Rude: Discourteous at times i 
Dom. Science Annoys Others | | | 
Man. Training Whispers | 
Phys. Educ. ‘| Shows Improvement | 
Mon. Av. de re 7 Very Good 
















































































School is Concerned with Complete Development of the Child 

As the objectives of education have enlarged and changed, to 
include complete development of each individual child to his fullest 
capacity, administrators have found it increasingly difficult to report 
in a brief formal way the growth which has taken place in each child. 
The physical, social, emotional, and mental development is the con- 
cern of the new school as surely as it is the concern and responsibility 
of the home. 


Integration of Subject Matter 


Isolated subjects, distinct and apart from each other, are no 
longer a part of the modern school program. Written language is 
not a thing apart from spelling and penmanship. History, geography, 
civics, and safety education are no longer widely separated subjects 
in the modern classroom, but are so closely integrated in the teaching 
program that they are frequently grouped under the more inclusive 
title of social studies. 
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The reflection of this integration of subject matter upon the 
terminology used on report cards in current use should be much 
greater than is apparent. The following combinations of subjects to 
conform with modern classroom practice in California would be 
expected: 


1. Language Arts. 4. Arithmetic. 
Language. 5. Fine and Industrial Arts. 
Spelling. Music. 
Writing. Fine Arts. 

2. Reading. Manual Training. 

3. Social Studies. Home Making. 
History. 6. Science. 
Geography. Health Education. 
Civics. Physical Education. 
Safety Education. Nature Study. 


The study reveals that in grouping relevant subject matter, under 
the head of social studies, for example, only four counties and nine 
cities have this integrated grouping. A large number of cards 
showed the heading Social Studies, but under this heading made pro- 
vision for the separate rating of geography, histroy, and civics. Only 
two counties and no cities have the grouping Language Arts. 

The following subject list from a report card indicates the seeming 
inability to break away completely from the time-honored nomen- 
clature: 


SEMESTER 
SUBJECTS 1 2 3 GRADE 
ENGLISH 
READING 








LANGUAGE 





SPELLING 





WRITING 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
HISTORY 








CIVICS 





GEOGRAPHY 


AGRICULTURE 
NATURE STUDY 





MORALS AND MANNERS 








ARITHMETIC 


TRAINING FOR HEALTHFUL 
LIVING 











PHYSICAL ED. 


FINE ARTS | 
ART 











MUSIC | 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


HOME ECONOMICS 
SEWING 




















COOKING 
8—98292 
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Still another way in which subjects are grouped in an effort to 
incorporate the newer educational methods is shown by the three 
headings below. 


Scholarship 


The grades upon this card indicate the progress of the 
child as compared with the normal standard of work 
required for the classes. 

5 x I QUARTERS 
I FUNDAMENTALS r _ 
# 50% of School Week Studies } 1} 2 4 3 || 4 











TE ainw in cncegccs | one ae a) ee 
WF NE cad cncadsons a Seek ae wee 








Re i|------ east Wer 





* Language Study---.--. | ie eee eee eee 





* Asthmetic ..........-- 


Il CULTURAL-SOCIAL } 
STUDIES 





Elementary Science -. }}------ ee See See 


Ili APTITUDES AND AT- 
TITUDES 











Healthful Living_-__-- Ves | AGS 


Physical Education —_- j------ eee | Sen Fone 











| 
een, aes ae | en [- 














Manual Training--_--- it. - At aeseeed aoe 
ei ctw HG Wh Me 5 


There might be an opportunity to take issue with the word 
“fundamentals.” Could any phase of life or education be more 
fundamental than Healthful Living, or any subject be more funda- 
mental to social understanding and participation than geography and 
history ? 

The prominence given character traits on the card illustrated 
below is worthy of note. The title Social Adaptability is indicative 
of an appreciation of the newer values in education. 


Importance of Character Traits 

The aim of the new school is to give the child an educative 
experience which will result in a balanced and harmonious develop- 
ment and organization of his powers. Equal emphasis is placed on 
the individual needs of the child and his social development. The 
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There is evidence in this study of reporting to parents that while 
subject matter achievement is still the heart of most report cards, 


there is an increasing tendency to give equal space and, in a few 


cases, more space to character traits and social relationship. This 
card indicates that modern education is interested in all phases of 


child development. 
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Influence of Educational Philosophy on the Form of the 


Report Card 


There is a growing progressive trend in both counties and cities 
of California away from reporting by subjects. This tendency is seen 
in the foregoing illustration as well as in these additional illustrations 


which follow. 


CITIZENSHIP 








Periods 
cn 
Yes No Yes Neo 





SELF-RELIANCE—Does the child 
show a tendency to work indepen- 








dently ? ated 

Show a tendency to complete what 

he starts? = = a 
Show a tendency to judge the value 

Se Ser ecnc|occe|| concfoces 


RESPONSIBILITY—Does the child 
work and play harmoniously with 











DIET csciseniniitnnssscscninecncicsiincnenaiascdicsese Pap aONELaenenlane 
Keep belongings in order? ............ re oe fon oe 
Show care for property, books, ma- i 

____ Ra ne 

Show himself to be a good winner 
ee , ae) Sen See ee Seen 


| 

OBEDIENCE—Does the child show | 

a tendency to obey rules and regu- 
lations? 

! 

} 

| 





COURTESY—Does the child show 
thoughtfulness and kindness to 
others in work and play? .............. 

















The terms “Yes” and “No” are used in a 
comparative sense. 





PROGRESS IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 
FIRST PERIOD 
This pupil is doing satisfactory work in all school 


subjects except 








He .is especially strong in 








Days Present...... Days Absent...... Times Tardy...... 
Remarks: 








Teacher’s Signature. 





Parent’s Signature 
Present Address...... 


Phone 














SECOND PERIOD 
This pupil is doing satisfactory work in all school 


subjects except 











He is especially strong in 








Days Present...... Days Absent...... Times Tardy...... 


Ee ee eae 


I TI assis cess nnncenetctt icc ssasiilpicoinapaieaiilili 
ER TR NT 
BENIN Vnikidssietcicesciiniiddaiandnegion 





The time-honored subject list is entirely lacking, but the teacher 
is privileged to recognize excellent work done in connection with any 
school activity, as well as to note the particular subject matter that is 


presenting difficulties for the child. 


Another report simply provides spaces in which teacher and par- 
ent may write pertinent comments relative to pupil progress. 
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To the Teacher: 











Parent 
To the Teacher: 
‘ so ‘Parent 
To the Teacher: 
Parent. 
To the Teacher: 
Parent. ; 


District 


Report of 


Name 


(Last) ( First) 


School Year. 

Grade Enrolled First Term 
Promoted to........ 

Grade Enrolled Second Term 


Promoted to.... 


—— 


TO PARENTS 


This report will record commendable effort, or 
call attention to the need of parent-cooperation. 


To promote pupil analysis of his own attitudes 
and progress: to estabhsh closer relations betweea 
school and home. freauent letters to parents will be 
written thoug ly and honestly by pupils, with 
the teacher's cz added. 








~ 





Necessary test r 
be kept on a Contix 
the Principal. 


and subject gradings will 
3 Permanent Record card by 





The school solicits your ald im encouraging your 
child to achievement for life purposes, not school 
marks. 


Your assistance is asked im emphasizing such 
social qualities as leadership, respect for the rights 
of others, unselfis truthfulness, promptness 


self-control and obedieace 










FIRST QUARTER 


To the Parents: 





"Teacker. 


THIRD QUARTER 


To the Parents: 


$$ $$ 


Teacher. 





SECOND QUARTER 
To the Parents: 





Teacher. . 





FOURTH QUARTER 
To the Parents: 








Teacher. 





re 
Of 
cc 
ni 
of 
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This progressive type of card gives the teacher an opportunity to 
report to the parent the outstanding need of each child. It affords an 
opportunity to commend outstanding effort or progress. It should 
command the attention of parents because of its direct and personal 
nature. It eliminates the evils of comparisons made among members 
of the class. 

The type of report sent by teachers using this form as a means of 
informing parents of pupil progress is interesting to note. Equally 
interesting and illuminating are the responses sent to the teachers by 
the parents in the space provided on the report card. 


FROM TEACHER FROM PARENTS 
SECOND QUARTER 
To the Parents: To the Teacher: 

Billy has not done as well as he is I hope Billy improves in 
capable of doing this past quarter. He his reading. Do you suppose 
will make a much stronger pupil if we he hasn't confidence enough 
give him some special work in reading. in himself? 


For the next semester we are forming a 
special class for those having trouble 
with their reading. In this class he will 
be allowed to advance as rapidly as he 
is able to do the work. 


THIRD QUARTER 


To the Parents: To the Teacher: 
Billy has shown great improvement I am very glad to hear of 
this past quarter. He seems to be more Billy's improvement. 


interested in his school work too. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
To the Parents: 


Billy is being promoted from the 
special class to the regular high second 
grade. I am sorry that his work has 
been retarded so ntuch by his absence. 





SECOND QUARTER 


To the Parents: To the Teacher: 

Jimmy has done very good work. We hope Jimmy will keep 
We are glad to be able to recommend his good work up. You have 
him for 8th grade work for next term. all been very good to him. 


THIRD QUARTER 
To the Parents: 

The quality of Jimmy's work is very 
good. However he needs to work on 
speed and to concentrate a little harder 
when he works. There is a tendency to 
listen to another group when there are 
three divisions in the room. He must 
also check himself on always being on 
time. 

I would suggest he read library 
books at home. 
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FOURTH QUARTER 
To the Parents: 


Jimmy has successfully completed 
the work of the 8B and is being promoted 
to the 8A. I feel that Jimmy has tried 
much harder this semester to bring his 
work up to a higher quality. 





SECOND QUARTER 
To the Parents: 


Dick is doing satisfactory work and 
is being promoted to the 7B grade, 
although he did not do the quality of 
work he is capable of doing. He must 
form the habit of finishing work and feel 
that it is his responsibility not the 
teacher's. 


THIRD QUARTER 


To the Parents: To the Teacher: 


Dick has shown a great deal of im- We are so glad to know 
provement this quarter. He must still that Dick is improving in his 
practice the habit of working for speed. work, 

I think he can see for himself that his 
effort has shown improvement in all 
his subjects this quarter. 


FOURTH QUARTER 
To the Parents: 


Dick has done satisfactory work in 
the 7B grade and is being promoted to 
the 7A. His speed in finishing problems 
of his classroom has improved some 
this last semester. At times he forgets 
his habits of discipline and of his respon- 
sibility of checking up on work, and has 
to be reminded. 
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The card shown is in use in one city school system and is termed 
a “Diagnostic Card."’ It is sent out early in the school year to the 
parents of children who need special consideration and close coopera- 
tion between home and school to bring about a better adjustment and, 
by this means, greater school progress. Adequate recognition is given 
to the fourfold nature of child development in such a card. 


Recognition of Individual Differences and the Problem of 
Grading 

The establishment of a wholesome, happy school atmosphere to 
prevent emotional conflicts is a paramount objective of education 
today. The application of scientific psychology to educative methods 
and to child training has revealed that the differences inherent in 
children are too varied and too fundamental to be ignored in the 
system of public education. The success of the school depends upon 
the recognition of these individual differences and the adjustment 
of the school program to meet the wide variety of needs among school 
children. 

Thus, the problem of measuring a group of children widely 
different in mental ability, in emotional stability, in physical develop- 
ment, and in social background is tremendous. The generally accepted 
method, which measures success largely in terms of the teacher's 
judgment of the achievement in subject matter over a given period, is 
difficult to make consistent with the modern school philosophy, which 
gives success in the essential attitudes first consideration, at the same 
time recognizing the variety of capacities and limitations of each 
individual child. In being rated excellent or average, or 95% or 60%, 
the pupil's efforts are being judged not by his own growth, but in terms 
of comparison with other individuals of greater or less native capacity. 
The incongruity of a school program adjusted to individual differences 
and the report card based upon the rank in class is evident. 

What is happening to the emotional life of the child when he is 
asked to carry home a report to which everyone, including himself, 
has access; on the one hand, if he is constantly rated as superior, 
though he may need to exert little effort to achieve this rating, or on 
the other hand, if he is constantly rated inferior, though he is giving 
a maximum amount of effort and is working up to his capacity? 
Morrison! expresses the results upon the child by this common method 
of marking and reporting to parents by saying: 

Appraisal by rank in class is, therefore, badly calculated to identify and 
measure the cat hitnitienal product ... . It seems to have an essentially 
anti-educational tendency .... In the place of inward satisfaction in 
growth attained, of which the individual is certain, it substitutes the restless 
ambition to surpass one’s fellows. If the pupil succeeds, he has acquired only 


a false outlook on life. If he fails, . . . . his dissatisfaction is only too apt 
to discharge itself in envy, suspicion, and ungenerous hatred. 


am, aa Mieceigen, The Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chicago: University of Chicago 
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The plan of recording success by the use of a percentage system, 
or a system of using letters or figures is very common, as revealed by 
the study. This method is weak and inadequate, in the light of our 
present knowledge of educational psychology. 

While marks are being used for placement and promotion purposes, 
pupils and parents are making use of them for purposes of comparison, 
in a way that tends to defeat the very purpose of the school. The 
domination of marks is to be deplored. There is need for a professional 
and confidential school record of every child, in order to insure proper 
guidance in the process of education, but any system detrimental to 
the emotional stability of children is in direct opposition to the basic 
principles of modern progressive education. 


More Scientific Analysis Needed 

The increasing degree to which schools are studying the needs of 
children and discovering their physical handicaps, their emotional 
needs, and their mental capacities should do much to furnish parents 
with pertinent information about children by more effective means 
than that of the present system of report cards. 

Competitive marking has been condemned by the findings of 
psychology and by educational experience. More scientific analysis 
is the answer. Ideally, the report card should gradually expand the 
parent's view of the whole scheme of education until he, too, sees 
education not so much as subject matter to be taught, but as a power- 


ful cooperative agency which affects the complete development of 
children. 


ANALYSIS OF REPORT CARDS IN USE IN CALIFORNIA 


The report cards submitted by county and city superintendents 
were carefully analyzed to discover types of reports used, the frequency 
of occurrence of the subject matter listed for rating pupil achieve- 
ment, the ways in which pupil progress is rated, the extent to which 
parents are appraised of the school’s concern in character develop- 
ment, the methods by which growth in character or citizenship traits 
are rated, the extent to which parents are appraised of the school’s 
concern in the health of the child and the number of times the report 
is sent to parents during the school year. 


Types of Report Cards 

The variety of forms upon which reports to parents are recorded 
is almost as great as the number of cards in use in the state. The 
various sizes, shapes, and colors of the cards are indicative of the 
wide divergence of opinions as to the methods, the data, and the 
attitude toward reporting to parents. The cards and sheets vary in 
size from 3’’ x 5’’ toabout 7’’x 11’’. The two and threefold type on 
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semi-stiff paper are most popular. White is the prevailing color. 
Yellow takes second place. Blue and orange are also common. Some 
cities have different colors to signify different grades in the school 
system. 

In seventy-five per cent of the cards studied, the closely printed 
data contained thereon makes recording and inspection difficult. The 
tendency seems to be toward a larger card of the folding type, the 
cover or outside fold containing the necessary identification material, 
as name, grade, and school. Under this necessary information is a 
message to the parents. The following are typical of this material: 


TO THE PARENTS 


This report, sent to you’ every 
quarter, is intended to inform you of 
the rating and progress of your child 
in school. You are asked to read this 
report carefully and lend your co- 
operation in seeing that the child 
maintains a creditable school record. 
Two reports are contained herein— 
one recording progress in school sub- 
jects and the other showing how 
your child is developing as a citizen. 
You are always welcome to visit the 
school and confer with teacher or 
principal on the best means for the 
child’s improvement. In case of re- 
moval to another school, this report 


TO THE PARENT 


We send you this report at regular intervals so that 
you may know how your child is getting along in school. 
It tries to tell what success he has had in his studies 
and what kind of a young citizen he is becoming, so far 
as the teacher knows him. If he is failing we will tell 
you the reason as we seo it. We earnestly desire your 
help and co-operation. A report card, however, can 
give but a limited view of your child’s progress. You 
are always welcome to visit the schools, but we particu- 
larly urge thet, if you are in any way dissatisfied with 
his progress, or wish a more detailed report of his activ- 
ities, you confer with his teacher or principal. 


TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS 


1. Report cards are issued three times each term to 
inform the parent or guardian regarding the progress 
of the child. 


2. Parents are urged to visit the schools regarding 
the child’s progress or difficulties. 


Irregular attendance lessons the educational oppor- 





should accompany the transfer card. tunity of the child and endangers promotion. 
4.. The state school law requires prompt and regular 
" attendance. 


Superintendent of Schools 





5. State financial support for our schools depends 
upon the total days attendance. Absence, even for 
a part.of q day, decreases the financial! aid from the 
state, and increases thé gmount to be ‘contributed 
by the city and county. 


Superintendent of Schools 


A list of subject matter taught and the record of attendance fill 
one side of the folded card, and the citizenship record is provided for 
on the other side. Health, notice of transfer or promotion, teachers 
and parents’ signatures occupy the remaining space. 

Parents moving from place to place throughout the state must 
become familiar with many different report forms. It is possible that 
a cooperative study resulting in a uniform report used throughout the 
state would result in a better general understanding on the part of 
parents. 


Subject Matter Listed for Recording Pupil Achievement 


The subject matter listed upon which children’s achievement is | 


graded on the report cards in use in the cities and counties of California 
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There was a wide variety of nomencla- 


Table I presents a distribution showing the number of counties 
and number of cities which list the various subjects contained in the 


table on their report cards. 








TABLE I 
Number of Counties and Cities Listing Various Subjects on 
Report Cards 
x, Z y 4 yA 
—cCci—-¢ _ — 
e alee B alee 
& Sle § 2 8\2 % 
: ee 2 ie & 
Subject g 2 Subject 8 2 
el e|) 
g g |: 
| ee ea 5 | 3 | Language Arts: 
EE antudeneonsen snes 41 | 42 Spelling 
Fundamentels.............. 5 | 2 MER? Minctds5eiwdegee 21 0 
ne 2: Language 
ade ees. 3 . ee. 6 oo onc ceed ae 
a ET errs eater 3 0 || Manners and Morals-_---_---- 61 3 
ee: 47 | 42 |) Manual Activities (Arts)_..__- 3 1 
Art and Handwork-.---------- ] 3 |} Manual Training----.---..-- 22 | 21 
fe ee 0 1 | Mechanical Drawing--------- 0} 2 
DOGKKCCDING . .. oncincsenence 1 0 || Memorizing---.------------- 2] 0 
peux senons... 222. 1 0 eel earl a ges SRS 42 | 39 
Business Forms..........-... ] 0 || Music mer gaan Oa eee 5118 
EA Serre ee B7 | 25 0 Dees CV OREN)... niece nnne 3 3 
a a aie 6 | 4] Musical Attitude____..____- 0 1 
Oomrent Events.............- 1 | O |] Nature = (Elementary 
| 0 | ERTS 23 | 22 
tne cra aia dit ean ool 1 0 eames: re Cw titmie)...-. S 44 | 41 
Domestic Scienee.... 222... 6 oe) OF Pee 2 ob i sas 4 1 
ES OIE 0 | 15 | Physical Education_---_------ 26 | 45 
< eidenteeeelaekeet ilecantiaeite 0 | 20 || Physical Training Attitude____| 0 l 
Elementary Science ---------- 0 ) DP een. oc. ei Lucns 8| 4 
Senin duis kanaenneiedinn 5 Fit nincnanod imines oO; 1 
English: Practical Arts..........-..... 21? 
Reading SI Cities aiéntieh ddetnedimmehbincbied 57 | 37 
Writing Reading for Comprehension_-| 0 1 
Spelling BA O| 5 
SD) eis, D0 tlie li cin cccehdane 0} 1 
Oral Social Science. . .....-+-.--.. l | 
Written Social Studies: 
aE eer. 0 ] Geography 
i eadncead 43 | 33 History 4|9 
Seen? 18 | 11 So a ee Steno 
Group Activities......-.----- 0; 1 U. S. Constitutio 
ae rer 2 | 1 | Social Studies: 
inch siti intent 42 | 26 (Same as above) 1 6 
California History....--.--| 2] 0 Plus nature study {-~-~~~-~ 
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The California, School Code prescribes the subjects which must 
be taught in elementary schools as follows: 

The course of study in the elementary schools of each city, county, and 
city and county, shall include instruction in the following prescribed branches 
in the several grades in which each may be required in the course of study 
adopted in pursuance of this Article, viz: (1) reading, (2) writing, (3) spelling, 
(4) language study, (5) arithmetic, (6) geography, (7) history of the United 
States and of California, (8) civics including a study of the constitution of the 
United States, (9) music, (10) art, (11) training for healthful living, (12) 
morals and manners, and such other studies not to exceed three as may be 
prescribed by the board of education of the city, county, or city and county.! 


Further legislative provision requires instruction in safety: 


Section 1. Instruction must be given in every elementary and second- 
ary school in the state in the subjects of public safety and accident prevention 
primarily devoted to avoidance of the hazards upon streets and highways.? 

The supposition would be that the various cities and counties of 
California desiring to list subject matter taught in their schools would 
include those subjects required by law, with such other additional 
subjects as they desired. This list might be a simple list of separate 
subjects or the subjects might be grouped to conform to the integra- 
tion of subject matter as taught in the modern classroom 

Two counties indicated in a footnote that certain of the subjects® 
listed were required by law to be taught 50% of the time of the school 
day. 

It is to be noted that the traditional subjects still appear on the 
majority of report cards: arithmetic, art, civics, domestic science, 
language, geography, history, manual training, music, penmanship, 
reading, and spelling. Many differences in nomenclature made the 
original tabulation of unwieldy length. The combinations made did 
not in any way interpret the subject matter intended. The isolated 
items which remain as a part of the list were thought to be of interest, 
for example: mental arithmetic, business forms, diction, declamation, 
poems, memorizing, and spelling and phonics as a combination to 
receive one mark. 

“Musical attitude” as apart from and in addition to the mark 
expected in “music” is an indication of the influence of the behavior 
of the child upon the mark given by the teacher in subject matter 
achievement. More uniform, definite, descriptive titles for school 
work are probably desirable. 


Character Traits Reported to Parents 

It is evident that while the majority of educators believe that it 
is much more essential to report to parents upon individual character 
traits than simple ‘“deportment™ there is a great divergence of opinion 
as to the qualities upon which good citizenship depends. 

Table II shows the number of counties and number of cities 
listing various character traits on their report cards. 
4 Sghool Code, section 3.761. 


2 ing Act 7518a. _ (See School Code, p. 392. 
s Peering: Laneuees. Spelling, Writing, and Balinaste. 
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Number of Counties and Cities Listing Various Character 
Traits on Report Cards 








-Z|_7 - #127 
23/3 3 s 318 3 
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Character traits 8 2 Character traits g g. 
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To mesariaees. So 9 | 6 § Special avilities.............. 0 1 
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pniterest....................| 7 | 11 § Sons upseeutity... 22.335. 16}; 4 
EN LT 0 | 2] Very commendable_.____._--- 8} 0 
WONG: Od cose ccs co. LL ® 3 @ Very Q008. Fi OEE OO 
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These items in the main have appeared on a separate section of 


the report cards under such headings as: 


Desirable Citizenship 


Traits, Citizenship, Character Education, Social Adaptability, or 


Habits and Attitudes. 
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Several cards headed the section devoted to character traits or 
citizenship by a statement such as: 

A child's success in school can not be measured in terms of subject matter 
alone. The most important work of the school is the development of good 
habits and the right attitude or spirit within the child. 

We believe that a child’s achievement in citizenship is even more impor- 
tant than his scholarship rating. To aid parents and pupils alike, we have 
defined the items under the citizenship heading. 

The wide variety of items listed from the cards has been condensed 
by a liberal interpretation of nomenclature into the tabulated list 
given here. Many statements were included under character traits 
which could not possibly be construed traits. A negative statement 
of the desirable habit or trait seemed to be as acceptable as a posi- 
tive one. There was much overlapping of terminology, which would 
indicate a superficial understanding and use of the terms employed in 
reporting to parents. 

Many isolated items were impossible to include in the tabulation, 
for example, “whispers,” “quiet,” “‘seldom does well,” “memory 
good.” The use of such terminology on a report to parents is fraught 
with danger and grievous misunderstanding. How is a parent to 
interpret a check indicating that his boy is ‘quiet’? If the parent is 
a student of psychology, would he not be much disturbed at such a 
report from school? If the parent were familiar only with the school 
of his own training, would he interpret “quiet’’ as a state of being 
submissive under the domination of a strict taskmaster? If he were 
familiar with the modern progressive program of education, how 
would he interpret “quiet? It is difficult to understand what the 
school was trying to convey to the parent by this item. 

The apparent lack of a real understanding of the meaning of the 
traits made the reports to parents in this regard extremely question- 
able. Parents must readjust their understanding of the character 
traits of their children each time they move from one school district 
to another and must attempt to interpret for themselves the exact 
meaning of the terms used. 


Health Record on Report Cards 


Table III lists the items which educators consider important 
enough to report to parents about the health of school children. The 
number of counties and cities listing each item is shown. “Health 
Habits” and “Training for Healthful Living’’ appear the greatest 
number of times and give evidence of the positive character of the 
health teaching which is being carried on in most schools. 
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TABLE III 


Number of Counties and Cities Listing Various Items 
Relating to Health on Report Cards 
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Sight suggestions- ___._-- Attention to ears____---- 5 aes 
Hearing suggestions_ ---_- 0 1 | Attention to nose__.----- PE hideas 
Other recommendations_ 




















A special health report which is used in a California city is of 
interest and shows the recognition of the importance of the subject of 
health to both school and home. This separate card is sent with the 
report card: 

HEALTH RECORD 
Ne ee eT A Pal RE ete Re 


Actual Weight Underweight 


EE SIN I ere ctnsteasicsnngnsentenenpiakan tinemanpiaeniind uinintncinteeentiatidal shows: 
| EI Le ee ee ee EN ec ET” SOUT 


Health Adviser 
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The physical development of children is a basic concern of 
modern education. Seventeen counties and fourteen cities reveal no 
mention of health on the report to parents. It is acommonly accepted 
fact by both professional and lay groups that physical handicaps will 
seriously affect the scholastic achievement and the emotional adjust- 
ment of children. While it is not customary to include the complete 
report of health examinations on the report form, such important 
phases of health as excessive over or underweight, observation of 
health habits, or evidence revealing need of additional rest or nutrition 
are problems of grave concern of both home and school, and should 
serve to interpret to the home the type of preventive work and the 
extension of interest and service undertaken by the school. 


Number of Times Report Cards are Marked During Year 

What should be the basis for deciding the number of times during 
the year that parents should be informed about the progress of chil- 
dren? There is evidently a great divergence of opinion among edu- 
cators. A number of schools report the use of an additional notice 
sent to parents at irregular intervals if pupils show poor progress or 
are behavior problems. 

Table IV indicates that it is customary for parents to receive a 
report of their children’s progress four or six times during the year. 
However, it will be noted that a number of cities and counties sent a 
report once a month. 


TABLE IV 


Number of Counties and Cities Which Mark Report Cards 
at Various Intervals 


Number of times per year report cards 


ee. BRE LR ee Oe 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Number. of counties.................- ] 24 l 12 2 4 6 
eemaner On Greies. . . 2 cece. ul me =; 17 4 3 


Special Report Cards for the Primary Grades 

A number of cities (27) and a few counties (7) submitted cards 
used only in the first two or in the first three grades. 

Because of the greater integration of subject matter in the primary 
grades, it is natural that the list of subjects should be less extensive 
than that for the general report card. The list is rather formidable 
because of the great integration of behaviors and learning which do 
exist. Again there is evidence of a need of a more discriminating 
selection of terminology. It is questionable whether the primary 
teacher does teach these subjects except as integral parts of large 
units of work. 

Table V shows the number of counties and number of cities list- 
ing various subjects on their primary report cards. 
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TABLE V 


Number of Counties and Cities Listing Various Subjects on 
Primary Report Cards 








919 2 | 2 
: 5 < 5 < 
Subjects a Subjects a ' 
Activities OS ae ice sethiataieeiaaeiee 2] 10 
Written > ..-... me eee 2 3 
Seat work Number work (arithmetic)_..-| 4 | 12 
Ast (areitwee). ............... L. buco) Seer OtINIOS cen Gy eres 
Ae (orawing) . .. 2 4). Ee eee ee 
MER OTNUIMAK . o.oo cece eee | |, a ee ene ee i Can 
iin nig ae i medws usa ...-| 2 |] Physical Education. ________- 1} 4 
Me ore ea oh oeee ee ye): "aa 4} 12 
| Tee 1 |...-}| Reading—Oral----.....---.- 2+ 2 
English_- - - - iia oh atin deren icacel .---| 3 || Reading—Silent............- l 3 
iicaval Standing. -.........- —); | "eae ae 
| I ee ee l 1 || Social Shusdics (Geography and 
Handwork........-..- —— een ee SND enone ene cKbos l ] 
eae Te De RON oh. oc poctccnesnnceent 4} 11 
ES a eee eee so-s} | bcc Spoken Lenguaee............ A Bakke 
ee 3 8 || Work with Materials___----_- l 2 
Language—Oral_____...-_--- 2 | 8] Writing (penmanship)-------- 4] 12 
Language—Written_________- ] 2 || Written Language 
Manners and Morals- --- ----- a a. Writing 1 1 
Manual Activities___._...---- Sten ge b. Composition { ~~~"~~77 
Music (attitude)_-......----- 1 |_._-] cc. Spelling 




















Character Traits Reported to Parents 

The importance of attitudes and behavior in relation to learning 
receives relatively more emphasis on the primary cards. The list 
of character traits in this particular is noteworthy because of the 
stress on positive qualities rather than the reiteration of undesirable 
and negative qualities. It is well established that the psychological 
effect of suggesting and emphasizing qualities which are not socially 
acceptable is detrimental to a hygienic mental development. 

Table VI shows the number of counties and number of cities list- 
ing various character traits on their primary report cards. 
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TABLE VI 


Number of Counties and Cities Listing Various Character 
Traits on Primary Report Cards 














oO Q O10 
co je) o> 
ci f&ji«< 
Character traits a Character traits & 
NE oo cnnccncennnennnne ee ee rae Oe 
PRs 6 ncennavenvescas 1 ik am din me ecin above 1] 5 
(ER Sy se eee ee weet eg eee WS 
rere 1 th danakniccheniebhoe co ay 
ae 1 BS a er 2 ee: 
Careior property...........<<.. Tee sO ee eee 
SE Ce eee Per eee eee 1| 7 
oo er So) Dp eee... .. 0. ......... a 
Ce GE nc neccssnnc wee ye i ie. 
Concentrntion. . .o<<.<262o <8 Soule ae enenenees. ak 4} 12 
Cegmeration....-..-2.sc2+encs 0 ee Is none enssconncccos ii 3 
SIRE LOS ALG > | 2 © oeer-COntrel. . ....... 2.22 a a 
Dependability.............-- Sy Be eeerwewee................. eo @ 
Depdetment............. Seater 1 1 | Sportsmanship___.........-_- 21) 6 
8 SE Fer 1 hi apa 4} 11 
Minbite of play... .... 22.4... ic) 9 8 aeustwortniness............. are ie 
Fiabiteol saleby... 2c oe ee ee core eee A 
Paes GF WON. ....... 240808 ----| 4] Working up to ability_______- eee & 
2 ee eer 2 1 5 | Workmanship--_-.-..-..---_- i es 




















What Parents are Told about the Health of Primary Pupils 
The physical development of the young child merits more atten- 

tion than it is given in the report to parents. The entire development 

of children is affected by the incidence of growth and physical well 


being. 


Table VII shows the number of counties and number of cities 
listing various items pertaining to child health on their primary re- 


port cards. 


TABLE VII 


Number of Counties and Cities Listing Various Items 
Concerning Health on Primary Report Cards 








9/9 9] 9 
E| 2 | g|2 
Health ai: Heaith ai: 
No provision for recording ee eee eo 
EES EE fe | Sea ne 
ea eee ----| 2 ]] Sits, stands, and walks cor- 
erm a 7 EER eae ee ae a 2 
Training for healthful living--- 1 || Teacher's suggestions for 
SE chinccusnetaeos SaEw i a i ETE be. 2 
Normal weight - -..----.----- ----| 3 | Remarks (Space provided for)_| 1 | 10 
Actual weight....-..-----.-- ----| 6 |] Standardized Test Records....| 1 |.--- 
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Number of Times Cards are Marked During the Year 


Fifty-six per cent of the 34 report cards studied were issued four 
times a year; 38 per cent were issued six times a year. This is 
approximately the same frequency as the general elementary card. 
The desirability of more frequent contact with the home during the 
early years in school seems not to have modified procedure in this 
connection. 


How Cards are Marked 


The most common method of indicating the progress of children 
in subject matter on the cards studied was by the five-point scale. 16 
counties and 25 cities used either A, B, C, D, E, or 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 to 
connote superior, above average, average, below average, failure, or 
similar classifications. An additional 14 counties and 5 cities used 
the five-point scale with percentage values established for each classi- 
fication on the scale. 1 or A ranged all the way from 90 to 100, 2 or 
B ranged from 80 to 95, 3 or C, from 70 to 89, 4 or D, from 60 to 79, 
5 or E (a number of cards indicated this as a “‘failure’’) might be any- 
where from “below 75" to “below 60.” 

The interest of teachers in individual pupils and their unwilling- 
ness to delegate to failure a child whose standing is on the border line 
is recognized by anyone who has been faced with the task of ““marking 
report cards." So many factors impossible to express in percentages 
enter into the achievement record of a child that the reliability of 
grades given in percentage is vitiated. 

The methods of determining the classification in which pupils shall 
be placed are entirely subjective in most instances. The grading of 
subject matter by teachers is highly unscientific, as has been shown 
by a number of studies. The formal scheme of marking has very 
little real meaning. 

Seven counties and 6 cities are using some modification of the 
three-point scale. Some common variations of this method that show 
progressive trends are S (Satisfactory), U (Unsatisfactory), I (Improv- 
ing), V (Commendable Development), + (Improvement), — (Needs 
Improvement). A record of ‘average’ is frequently left blank, while 
“superior” and “unsatisfactory” are indicated by some method. 

The study revealed that in both counties and cities there was a 
tendency to avoid the three- or five-point scale and substitute some 
method which would eliminate the comparisons and class standards 
which these scales have perpetuated. 

Four counties provided space for standardized test records on 
the report cards. The advisability of this might be questioned. 
Diagnostic information should be handled in a professional way for 
the purpose of meeting the individual problems of children. The 
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confidential nature of this information might in general preclude its 
use On report cards. 

There were in all 24 different ways of marking pupil progress in 
subject matter, with as many as 5 different interpretations of one 
mark in some instances. In the five-point scales used, D has the 
following meanings: Unsatisfactory, Weak, Below Average, Just 
Passing, Not Passing. 

The futility of trying to give an adequate report of pupil progress 
by an A, B, C, D, E method is known to educators, but the surprising 
thing is the number of counties still carrying on this method of grading, 

Character traits are even more impossible to indicate by any such 
mechanical means as figures or letters, yet 14 cities and 7 counties 
grade attitudes and socially desirable habits on a five-point scale. 7 
cities and 1 county out of this number use a percentage basis for 
indicating the meaning of the A, B, C, D, E, or the 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, in rela- 
tion to character traits. The attempt to rate such attributes as 
honesty, dependability, or initiative in terms of “‘grades’’ is incon- 
gruous. We accept such statements as “Blessed are the pure in 
heart,’ but who would have the temerity to indicate 75% pure! 

There was evidence of a tendency to indicate by some means, as 
a check (X), that improvement was needed in that particular attitude. 
In most instances attention is called to the lack on the part of the 
child rather than commendation for the desirable habits which have 
been observed. The recognition of desirable traits should be expected 
as surely as we expect a teacher to teach by presenting the correct 
form and to direct her pupils by a constructive do rather than a 
destructive don’t. 

One city gives this citation on the card which the child takes to 
the parent: “A check (Vv) indicates the characteristics in which your 
child is especially strong and upon which he should be complimented.” 

Many cards state that no mark recorded by the teacher indicates 
a satisfactory record. 


How the Progress of Primary Children is Recorded 

It would be expected that more flexible methods of marking 
would be used on primary report cards than upon general report 
cards because of the simpler curriculum and less rigid achievement 
requirements. The indication of ‘satisfactory’ or “unsatisfactory” 
would seem to answer all requirements of pupil progress in the primary 
grades. However, the tendency on the 34 primary cards studied 
indicated an adherence to the formal scheme of grading. Twelve 
cities and eight counties used the five-point scale in evaluating the 
progress of young children below the fourth grade. 


Typ 
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Types of Primary Report Cards 


Among typical primary report cards three have been selected for 
illustration. Type 1 shows the report which provides for an informal 


statement by the teacher. 


PRIMARY REPORT CARD—TYPE 1 














i TI in Sere cece sng 193.. 
PUPIL Age ................Years. Normal Weight................Lbs. 
First Report ...... ntabinsnanevinth tiaetsatosisinnay: Second Report ... eee 
Days Absent . inuelsiaie Times Tardy ...... Days Absent...................... Times Tardy..... ‘ 
Actual Weight This Date ’ Lbs. Actual Weight This Date Lbs. 
Teacher Teacher 
Trird Report , 5 Fourth Report . a 
Days Absent Times Tard Days Absent . Times Tardy... . 
Actual Weight This Date Lbs. Actua! Weight This Date Me 
Teacher “Teacher 





Type 2 provides for the informal statement by the teacher, and 
in addition provides opportunity for rating a few desirable character 
qualities which are to be particularly emphasized in the child's develop- 


ment. 
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PRIMARY REPORT CARD—TYPE 2 





























Name 
Report of 
Progress of School Work 
First Period 
Second Period 
Third Period 





Type 3 provides for a more detailed analysis of the learning 
and behavior of young children to serve as guidance for the home in 


cooperating with the school. 











ee 
Report of | Ist 2nd | 3rd 

Desirable Traits and Habits | per. | per. | p 
irabie i and labits per. | per, ; per 
———__ 


1. Is he prompt?. 


. Is he courteous?..... 


wo NW 


. Is he industrious? 


Rene: So’ 


a 


5. Is he self-controlled?._.. 


2 | Fearn aeen eS Bet 
: ; rae: | | 
7. Is he fair and kind in his rela-| | | 
tions with other children?......) | eel 





No mark means that progress is satisfactdry. 


A mark like this Y means that improvement js 
desirable in the trait checked. 
A mark like this -+ means that the trait checked 


the previous period is improving. 





Report of Attendance 





School Days....... |.. F 

Days Present..... ts, ae | 
! 

Times Tardy | . 
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SHOULD THE REPORT CARD BE ELIMINATED? 


Two interesting experiments in the elimination of the report 
card as a means of reporting to parents, in operation in progressive 
areas of California are worthy of consideration. 

One city in California has abolished the report card as a method 
of reporting to parents. The superintendent writes that this step was 
taken after an extended study of the whole report card situation had 
been made and the elimination had been thoroughly discussed by 
teachers and principals in the light of the modern theory of educa- 
tion. They were completely convinced that such elimination was 
advantageous to children, parents, and school. 

The matter was presented to the parents, and the reason behind 
the action explained to them. The superintendent reports that, with 
few exceptions, parents have been entirely satisfied during the two 
years in which no regular report has been sent home. They were 
urged to visit the school frequently, to keep in close touch with the 
teacher and the work of the school, to seek and receive full informa- 
tion concerning subject matter progress whenever they desired it. 
Each child's record was kept by the teacher on a confidential blank 
so that information for parents was always available. 

There was, however, one report form which was used and mailed 
to the parent at regular intervals if progress was lacking. To quote 
from the superintendent's letter: 

Whenever a pupil was making unsatisfactory progress in subject matter, 
where promotion was in danger, the parent was notified immediately by the 
teacher upon a regular form supplied for that purpose . . 

The child, however, was not continually reminded that subject matter 
achievement, in competition with his fellows, was the chief purpose for which 
he attended school. 

We believe the results of our experiment along these lines is thoroughly 
satisfactory to both parents and teachers, and that the effect upon the children 
and upon the school room atmosphere is far better than under the former plan 
of regular report cards. 

The letter states that the educational program in the city in 
question is based upon the sound and sane philosophy of the modern 
school, and the elimination of the traditional report card as a means 
of reporting to parents was an effort to make practice coincide with 
theory. To quote further: 

We were more interested in the development of the total personality of 
the child and in the growth of proper attitudes than we were in mere subject 
matter achievement. We felt that so long as we placed little children in con- 
stant and open competition with each other on the basis of subject matter 
achievement solely, we were placing our emphasis upon a minor objective of 
primary and elementary education. 

Such a radical and progressive step in an average American city 
took courage and conviction on the part of the superintendent. The 
fact that he reports parents as better satisfied after the matter has 
been explained and both plans evaluated would indicate that school 
administrators have been too cautious about abolishing the traditional 
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report forms. There should be nothing sacred nor inviolate about a 
thing because it has continued through the years without justifica- 
tion. Experience has shown that when parents are taken into the 
confidence of the educators, and matters relating to child welfare 
and development are explained and discussed with them in a frank 
and rational fashion, they give enthusiastic support to the newer and 
better methods of education. 

This city has been working for three years under the plan of no 
regular formal report to parents. The practice can no longer be 
called an experiment. The school system acknowledges its con- 
fidence in the principles basic to the modern “‘child-centered school” 
and gives evidence of the courage of conviction in discontinuing an 
ineffective and worn-out device. 

One school in an urban area in California has carried on an 
interesting method of reporting to parents in lieu of the accustomed 
formal report card. At stated intervals, which corresponded to the 
usual report time, the children in grades three to eight were given 
time to write a letter to their parents stating their growth and accom- 
plishments during that period. These letters were thoughtfully 
prepared, and a conference on the contents was held with the teacher 
by each individual child. Such matters as the mastery of the intra- 
cacies of long division, the child's contribution to the activity going 
on in the room, his increased mastery over some anti-social habit, or 
a statement of his version of his lack of progress during the interval 
are typical of the statements incorporated into these letters. When 
the content was sufficiently complete and acceptable in form, the 
letter was signed by the child, countersigned by the teacher, and sent 
tothe parent. When Billy tells his parent he has not been as coopera- 
tive on the playground as he could be, or that he has read a book of 
travel about China in which he found certain pertinent information, 
or that he knows his table of nines perfectly, there should be very 
little doubt as to the child's ability to authenticate his statement, and 
teacher and parent invariably see that he is put to the test. 

Other interesting information is included in these letters sent 
from the child to the parents. Frequent invitations are extended 
to parents to come to school to see special exhibits or materials. 

Such a method takes time and thoughtful direction on the part 
of the teacher, but report cards, no matter how hurriedly done or 
how inadequately expressing what has happened to a child in his 
school experience, take hours of the teacher's time. The stimulation 
of a real purpose in writing a letter is provided by this method of 
reporting to parents, and the careful evaluation necessary to produce 
an acceptable letter furnishes a splendid type of review for the child. 
The intimate interest of the child and his desire to discuss his letter 
can not but be greater than the interest and discussion of a ““C” in 
geography, as recorded in the formal type of report. 











WHAT CALIFORNIA PARENTS THINK OF 
THE REPORT CARD 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools, State Department of Education 


The report card is certainly the most discussed link between 
home and school. In some homes, it is the only direct information 
the parents have concerning the child's progress and his adaptation to 
the problems the school presents. 

The purpose of the report card is to secure from parents coopera- 
tion that will be valuable in the educational development of the child, 
Ideally, it should effect improvement in the educational results of 
the school and a better understanding of parents in the schools and 
in their work. 

Research in the field of mental hygiene points to the advisabil- 
ity of coordinating the experiences of childhood to prevent building 
up contradictory behavior patterns. When one type of response is 
required from the child in the school situation and only a response 
diametrically opposite is acceptable in the home, the unfortunate child 
is well on the way to serious mental maladjustment. The report card 
might be an agency to serve home and school in unifying the program of 
child development. At its best, it should serve to prevent the disinte- 
gration of personality which the dual responsibility of home and school 
might cause unless there exists common understanding of purposes. 

Experience seemed to indicate that these outcomes do not 
always follow. In order to secure some definite information from 
parents, concerning their attitude toward the report card, the Division 
of Elementary Education and Rural Schools directed an inquiry to a 
selected list of women. The selection included all the officers of the 
twenty-four districts of the California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers for the year 1931-32. It was believed that such a selection 
would secure a cross-section of the judgment of prominent women 
who had demonstrated deep interest in problems of public educa- 
tion. That this supposition was correct is indicated by the excellent 
response to the questionnaire. Three hundred thirty-seven letters 
were sent out, and within one month 96 replies had been received. 
The parents were asked to express their general experience in respond- 
ing to the questionnaire rather than only experience with their own 
children. 

The first question “What has been your experience concerning the 
effect on the child of bringing home his report card?” elicited a great 
variety of responses. Many indicated numerous effects on the child 


under various circumstances. The tabulated results follow: 
16 
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EFFECT ON THE CHILD OF REPORT CARD 








Number Number 
Favorable effects of times Unfavorable effects of times 
mentioned mentioned 
Proud if report card has good Worry if marks are not good. 16 
NINin:ip-alice-sitenidi-tieabileyienon 48 Leads to deception- --_------ 15 
Provides an incentive to work Ashamed of poor marks-_---_- 8 
ES TS en Cane a eee 26 Creates feeling of indifference 7 
Creates a feeling of respon- Lee Go wee. ce 5 
tT a IE! 5 Leads to discouragement - - - - 5 
Leads to complacency ------- 5 
Creates undesirable rivalry 
among children______-.--- 5 
Creates resentful attitude -_- 5 
Creates eagerness for grades 
ON 3 
Destructive of effort. ___.-_- 2 
Creates feeling of injustice_- 1 














The specific expressions of parents rélative to this problem reveal 
various significant attitudes: 


The child seems to feel that the report card is the most impressive evi- 
dence of his school success which enters the home. On that account most 
children accept it as a proper proceeding and take pride in any commenda- 
tion which it may imply as to their school success. Providing the marking and 
the data contained on the card are accepted as reasonably just, there is usually 
a wholesome effect on the child of having this regular rating, even when his 
marks are not entirely praiseworthy. 

The child having a poor report card is tempted to hide it. The child hav- 
ing a very good report card is apt tc be too well satisfied. The too sensitive, 
dull child is unduly humiliated and the precocious child is apt to be too 
‘cocky.. Much, however, depends upon the wisdom of the parents in receiv- 
ing the report. 

The child is glad and proud to bring home a ‘good’ report card, but is 
ashamed and sometimes defiantly resentful at bringing home a ‘bad" one. 
Parents could help more than they do. 

Our youngsters have never hesitated in bringing home their cards. They 
were pleased if their cards showed they had done well; disappointed, other- 
wise, but showed determination to try harder. We have never rewarded them 
for good marks and we have never chastised or scolded them for poor marks. 
We have always kept in close touch with their work from day to day. 

The effect on the child depends upon how the report card is received by 
the parent. If the child is criticized severely he may become discouraged, 
— and indifferent, but praise and challenge will spur the child to better 
work. 

My experience has been limited, as I have only one child, but have always 
found him anxious for his parents to see his report card. He always felt he 
would be commended when deserving and helped where his report was not 
commendable. I believe the effect on many children is one of fear, if the report 
is not good. Oftentimes, the report is a surprise to the child, because the 
teacher has not explained where he was not up to standard. 

The effect is disturbing. Children are sometimes overpraised. The 
child is judged by his card, is made eager for grades, not study, and is com- 
placent or ashamed, resentful, or tempted to destroy or disfigure his card if 
it is not satisfactory. 


In general, there is a realization on the part of parents that there 
are dangers inherent in the report card of developing undesirable 
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mental states in children. The mention of such terms as shame, 
deception, indifference, discouragement, fear, complacency, rivalry, 
resentment, injustice indicate an awareness to undesirable outcomes, 
There was a general expression of need for parents to receive the 
report card with an understanding attitude and an expression of 
willingness to help the child to overcome difficulties. 

The second question “Is there a likelihood that a breaking down 
of confidence between parent and child will result from the report card 
situation?” brought the following responses: 


PS Sd, er Ped Dares bn daeSasdesasawaes 14 
ee 42 
pes ol Boy) a a re 25 
Be ree 15 


Again, to quote specifically from the replies of parents: 


This, I think, is the greatest danger of the report card. 

I feel that if there is a breaking down of confidence between parent and 
child from the report card, it is the parent's fault. 

Not if the parent talks sensibly with the child and without a lot of fuss 
consults the teacher as to means of improvement. 

If the attitude of the parent is one of wanting to encourage rather than 
punish, the result should not be a breaking down of confidence. 

There is no doubt that confidence is destroyed when a child is repri- 
manded or scolded should the report not be satisfactory to the parent. The 
parents should be very cautious in attitude and should give encouragement 
and helpful criticism rather than harsh condemnation. Parents should 
remember their own report card days. 

Many parents need education on this subject. Naturally a child is not 
inclined to confide in his parents if he is in fear of punishment. 

I think it may if the parent depends solely on the report card as a contact 
with the school. 


The prevailing opinion in the responses was that the relationship 
between parent and child was largely a result of parental attitude. To 
some parents, the idea that confidence might be destroyed was 
positively repugnant and ‘unbelievable. Some parents saw in the 
report card an opportunity to strengthen the child's sense of security 
and confidence in the parents. 

“Does the report card result in unfavorable attitudes toward the 
school?’ brought these responses: 


is Tahal cand tai ath ellie eet ati seephin tial empcaciow ich & 13 
Pec sees Subaent Ge Gemeh. . . 6 5k co hic ca cee ee 3 
Not if parents are informed about schools............. 47 
Reus LEO eG STU. eB ee See. od ceases 33 


In this regard, typical replies are illuminating: 


This depends upon the intelligence of the parents. Parental education 
is sadly needed. 

Yes, it would have that tendency in a home where parents do not know 
the teacher, nor understand the school program. 
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It could happen in homes where there is no cooperation between teachers 
and parents. But if parents keep in touch with the schools and realize that 
teachers are working to bring out the best in the child, thoughtful parents 
could not reach that attitude through the cards. 

f parents are familiar with the school system and methods, I believe 
there will be no unfavorable attitude. The report card many times brings a 
contact of parent and teacher; consequently a better understanding of their 
problems. 

The nature of the material contained in the report and the character of 
the card itself should invite conference between the parent and the teacher 
in regard to the child's progress. If the report card is too elaborate and 
detailed, there is a disposition on the part of many parents to regard it as offi- 
cious, and resentment may result. 


Again, the general attitude expressed by the responses is that 
closer cooperation between home and school is essential to preventing 
unfavorable attitudes from developing. 

Question four “Do you think any report cards necessary?’ brought 
the greatest unanimity of opinion. Eighty-nine believed the 
report card necessary. Only two believed it unnecessary. Three 
questioned the value of the report card and expressed a desire to 
see some other plan tried which would result in closer cooperation 
between home and school. 

Some interesting expressions worthy of note were: 

Would suggest elimination entirely, if it would serve to bring more 
parents into the school room. 

A periodic checking up benefits child, teacher, and parent. It is fre- 
quently the parents’ only contact with the school. 


We need the report card until teachers have fewer children to care for and 
parents come into closer touch with teachers. 


Parents seem to see no substitute for report cards. Even those 
who saw detrimental effects upon the child believed that the present 
practice needed to be perpetuated for the information of the parents. 

The responses of parents to the question: “Are you interested in 
having the teacher evaluate your child's character traits? (honesty, 
dependability, loyalty, etc.)’’ resulted in 78 affirmative and 18 nega- 
tive opinions. 

Such points of view as the following are indicative of varying 
opinion in this relation: 


Yes, it is important to know how these traits appear in larger groups. 
They are more important than grades in subject matter. 

In the home we see only our children. The teacher sees the whole class 
room, and she should have the ability to recognize and evaluate character 
traits correctiy. 

The child's success in life is much more dependent upon his character 
traits than it is upon high or low marks in school. While the rating of any one 
teacher on any one of these may be of questionable value, the rating of various 
teachers over a period of time should give a parent a fair idea of his child's 
social development. 

Yes, but character evaluations should not be put on report cards. They 
should be on separate cards sent directly to the parent not by the child. 

No. If there should be noted an unfavorable trait of character, the 
teacher should send for the parents and discuss it with them. It should not 
be on the report card. 
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Any report the teacher wants to make should be confidential between 
parents and teacher. 

Yes, 1 would be if carefully and honestly done. Once a foreign mother 
came to me and cried because her three little girls had been marked low in 
‘neatness.” Knowing that the children were always immaculately dressed and 
well cared for, I suggested investigation. This showed desks untidy and 
margins irregular. e teacher had not explained the markings. 


On the whoie, many parents appreciate the presence of character 
ratings, but want this list simple, well-defined, and usually as a 
basis for parent-teacher conference. 

The responses show surprising unanimity of opinion on the ques- 
tion: “‘Are you interested in having the teacher report items which relate 
to the health of the child?’ Eighty-two parents responded “‘yes,” 
Seven did not want such a report. Four wanted the information to 
come to them, but not on the report card. Four wanted such infor- 
mation to come from the school physician or school nurse, but not 
from the teacher. 

Characteristic replies to this question are of interest: 

Some parents are interested in having such a report. Wisdom should 
always be used in such reports and a check mark after some wording as “I 
would like to have you visit me about the health of your child’ would 
bring the parent to school and would not frighten either parent or child. 

A good teacher will often notice things pertaining to health that will 
escape the notice of parents not trained to discern certain handicaps from 
which children suffer. 

Yes, if it can be done confidentially between the parents and teachers; 
if not, no. 

There has been no development in the school system to equal the health 


program in recent years. The sound mind in the sound body is certainly an 
important part of the philosophy of the modern school. 


Parents are in substantial agreement concerning the value of the 
school’s health report. The suggestion that this should be a confi- 
dential report directly to parents is worthy of consideration. 

The question: “Do you want the teacher to give a formal rating of 
the achievement of your child in school subjects, or do you prefer a rating 
which indicates that he is working up to the level of his ability?” 
resulted in 61 preferring a rating that would indicate whether or 
not the child is working up to the level of his ability, 18 preferring 
a formal rating, and 17 preferring a combination of the two. 

Various points of view concerning this troublesome problem are 
significant: 

A rating which indicates that the child is working up to his ability is of 
much more value to the parent. 

I presume the latter is better and fairer; my own children and I prefer the 
formal rating. 

I think the parents obtain a better idea of the child's work through a 
formal rating. If there is merely a report of ‘satisfactory’ or ‘unsatisfactory’ 
there is no indication as to which subject the child is especially good in or most 
interested in. 


Personally, I think ratings which show whether the child is working to 
capacity or not are much fairer. There is a fascination about grades if they are 
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good. However, everyone knows that they are never fair; no two teachers 
mark Yr the same standard. The ‘satisfactory’ and ‘unsatisfactory’ system 
is good. 

Both would be helpful. Often the teacher does not evaluate the child's 
ability correctly. Children are growing up in a competitive world and must 
learn to evaluate their efforts against other people. 

I believe if the teacher gave a rating according to ability of the child, it 
would tend to make the brighter pupils work harder and would not be so 
discouraging to those that are slower about grasping the lessons. 

A rating which indicates the extent to which a child is employing his 
ability is the preferable type of rating. Here again some education seems 
necessary because most parents are inclined to insist on knowing where their 
children stand on a competitive basis with relation to the achievement of 
other pupils. 


The trend of opinion seems away from formal rating and toward 
a rating which will consider as an important element the child's 
native capacity to do school work. 

In response to the final request in the questionnaire: ‘‘Make any 
suggestions which may occur to you for the more effective handling of 
the problem,” most of the parents indicated a state of mind in 
sympathy with that expressed in one letter: “1 throw up my hands 
at attempting to suggest a way to solve the problem.” 

Numerous replies indicated the desire to have more frequent 
reports. Invariably the need for closer parent-teacher cooperation 
was stated. The value of the parent education program was stressed. 
In all replies the deep interest of the parents in this problem was 
expressed. Many of the replies did not indicate an individual opinion, 
but the questions had served as the basis of discussion in a meeting 
of parents and the replies represented a group judgment. 

Some significant suggestions are quoted: 


I think if a personal note were sent to the parents telling how the child 
could improve with the help of the parents. 1 do not think such notes should 
be sent by the child and they certainly should not be put on the report card. 
An invitation could be sent to the parents to come to the school at a definite 
time so they could hear the child recite and compare his recitation with that 
of the other pupils and in that way learn the subjects the child is poor in. 
After listening to the recitations, a heart to heart talk could be had with the 
teacher. I know this method has proved effective. 

I think final examinations are a waste of time, unscientific, and unwhole- 
some, physically, mentally, and morally. A pupil should expect his rating to 
depend on his daily work, not on a monthly, semi-annual, or annual ‘spurt.” 
A teacher who does not know after a year or semester of work whether a pupil 
is ready to take up the next steps in education, I think would not be entitled 
to very high rating as ateacher. Reports, ratings, or promotions should result 
from daily accomplishments. 

If parents could be brought to understand and accept each child's I. Q. 
and to accordingly gauge each child's aptitudes, I believe that there would 
be far less dissatisfaction with report cards from both pupils and parents. 
There is great inequality in homes as to resources for study and opportunity 
for study and conditions where the child studies, all of which are factors in his 
progress. I think a rigid system of rating is unjust many times on this 
account. 

Did you ever stop to think how little activity there is in the school room 
that would enable a teacher to evaluate a child's character traits? I presume 
I ama radical, but ‘readin’ an’ ‘ritin’ an’ ‘rithmetic’’ aren't the most important 
things in the education of the child. I would much rather have my child fail 
in all three than fail in honesty, for example. Why must my eight-year old 
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boy in the fourth grade have to learn 7 X 9? Of what value is that fact to him 
if he has not learned to live in harmony with his fellow citizens? The purpose 
of the school is to prepare for life. What better preparation could there be 
than deliberately planned development of the traits that make for good 
citizenship and good parenthood. Leave your academic work to the junior 
and senior high schools, and professional and trade training to trade schools 
and colleges. 

School people need to do more heart to heart talking with parents. Most 
parents desire the best for the child but many parents are totally lacking in 
understanding as to the workings of our schools. The P. T. A. has helped 
in this parent education, but schools should arrange for meetings where the 
superintendent can talk to parents concerning report cards and other mutual 
problems. 

I feel that the schools are handling this problem exceptionally well, taking 
into consideration the amount of educational work that must be accomplished 
to educate the parents and the public at large. My suggestion would be to 
continue the education of the public to the program of the public schools and 
using all organizations for this purpose who are in sympathy with you. 


The study seems to justify these conclusions: (1) the report card 
may result in the development in the child of undesirable mentd 
traits unless it is sympathetically and tactfully handled by parents: 
(2) the report card may lead to unfortunate misunderstanding 
between home and school, unless it is interpreted by the parent with 
an understanding of the program of the modern school; (3) school 
people have depended too much on a formal report, when intimate 
personal contact between parents and teachers would have been 
more effective in guaranteeing maximum educational development 
for the child; (4) parents believe some form of reporting is essential: 
(5) parents value concise statements relative to character development: 
(6) parents value concise reports relative to the child's health; (7) 
ratings indicating the quality of the child’s work in relation to his 
native capacity are preferred to ratings based on competition with 
his fellows. 

The problem is an important one in which children, parents, and 
teachers are vitally interested. It may well serve as a discussion 
topic for classes in parent education and parent-teacher associations. 
The school administrator who takes the members of the community 
into his confidence in the development of the report card form ha 
at his command an unparalleled opportunity to create public under 
standing of the many-sided objectives of the modern school, of securing 
the cooperation of parents in the promotion of educational advance 
ment for every child and of removing from the procedure of reportins 
to parents every element in the situation which might be subversive 
of the child's most efficient growth. 


Summary 

Although many interesting experiments are in progress throug 
out the state designed to eliminate formal ratings and to introduc 
the newer educational trends into the system of reporting to] parents 


and although all progressive schools are encouraging closer cooper} 
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tion between home and school through the medium of the private 
conference, there still seems to be a widespread belief as indicated by 
practice that some form of report card is essential. Progress, for 
the next few years at least, must take the form of evolving new types 
of report cards more in harmony with educational ideals and in 
bringing about that intimate parent-teacher relationship which will 
eventually make any formal report superfluous. 

The educator must construct the report card for this transitional 
period in terms of modern educational objectives. Education is no 
longer a mere acquisition of factual knowledge and skills but the 
ability of using the information in making social adjustments, the 
power to bring critical thinking to the evaluation of evidence and 
the drawing of conclusions. The development of initiative, coopera- 
tion, self-control, self-reliance, may be more essential in guaranteeing 
successful social adaptation than achievement in the skills of arith- 
metic. Qualities of honesty, justice, truth, courtesy and enthusiasm 
which determine the child's attitude toward himself and his fellows 
are of more ultimate significance in human progress than achieve- 
ment in legible handwriting. These skills are valuable but they by 
no means represent the most important ends of education. 

The new report card must provide (1) for indication of growth 
in all the fundamental phases of child development: physical, mental, 
social and emotional; (2) for ease of marking by the teacher and inter- 
pretation by the parent; (3) for the preservation of a favorable 
attitude on the part of the home toward the school and for the encour- 
agement of closer personal contact between teacher and parents; (4) 
for positive suggestions which will be of assistance to the child, the 
teacher, and the parents. 

Specifically, efforts to construct new report cards must be con- 
cerned with all of the following problems: 

1. Proper relative emphasis on the physical, mental, social, and emo- 
tional development of the child. 

2. A new nomenclature which will indicate the integration of sub- 
jects around the centers of interest. 

. Aplan of rating which will be consistent with the psychology of 
individual differences, that is a rating which will indicate whether or not a 
child is working up to the level of his capacity. 

4. Opportunity to recognize and convey information to parents con- 
cerning special interests or abilities of their children as shown in class work 
or extra-curricular activities so the unique qualities of personality may be 
preserved and developed. 

5. Provision for indication of the importance of behavior develop- 
ment and the effect of attitudes upon learning. The terms used to analyze 
behaviors should be positive and carefully defined so parents really under- 
stand the behavior characteristics. 


6. Opportunity for description of child development in appreciation 
and creative expression. 


In the problem of developing a problem which adequately 
portrays modern education, the school administrator may find an 
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unusual opportunity to unify the educational philosophy of teachers 
and interpret the program of education to the parents in the com. 
munity. Since the report card does constitute such a meaningful 
contact with the home, it merits consideration involving the coopera. 
tive effort of every member of the school staff. 
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SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON 
REPORT CARDS 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 
Giapys L. Potter 


AsHBAUGH, E. J. “Parents and Pupils’ Report Cards."’ Education 
Research Bulletin (Ohio State University) Vol. VIII, pp. 143-146, 
April, 1929. 

This study reports an effort to determine, ‘“What a parent would like to have the 


school report about a pupil.” The percentage of parents wishing various items 
reported are as follows: 


Penn ae ie a) ni io ckcsccctinscn 91 per cent 
Niumiber of times tarey.2. 2 2 cock ccs. 89 per cent 
Number of deys present ................250-<2.. 82 per cent 
Accomplishment by subject in letters........... 55 per cent 
Accomplishment by subject in percentages-----_- 41 per cent 
No preference on method of rating..........---- 4 per cent 
Class average for each subject.............----- 70 per cent 
Results of standard teste... econ dcnsnlns 64 per cent 
Results on general ability tests.............---- 59 per cent 


This report indicates that parents are interested in personal or social traits in 
this frequency: Effort or application, deportment, respect for authority, trust- 
worthiness, accuracy, promptness, health, self-confidence, initiative, cleanliness, 
interest, cooperation, politeness, neatness, industry. 

More studies of a similar nature should be undertaken to increase the effectiveness 


of the report card and bring about a better understanding of the parents’ point of 
view. 


CAMPBELL, LAURENCE R. “So Pupils May Know.” School and 
Society. Vol. 32, pp. 762-763, December 6, 1930. 


Pupil efficiency is reduced by constant uneasiness concerning marks. Concern 
over standing in the class, nervousness over the importance of different types of work 
and actual fear for the final outcome of it all make it impossible for many pupils to 
realize their own maximum possibilities. 

This article reviews an experiment in helping pupils to understand the meaning 
of marks. It was made in the Menlo School, a private school operated in cooperation 
with Stanford University. The results of the experiment were satisfactory. The 
work of the class improved in quality and increased in quantity. Every teacher 


should define and explain the marks so that pupils may know, and knowing, may 
succeed. 


CHAPMAN, H. B. and AsHBaucu, E. J. “Report Cards in American 
Cities.” Education Research Bulletin (Ohio State University) 
Vol. IV, pp. 289-298, October, 1925. 

A study of eight hundred forty-two report cards used by school systems reveals: 


1. More than half the cards report academic progress by per cents or letters 
translated into per cents. 


2. Items concerning attendance appear on ninety per cent of forms. 
85 
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3. Deportment stands third in importance. The tendency is to report in terms 
of number of traits instead of under the heading ““deportment.” 

4. Character and health reported by very few. 

5. Standardized achievement tests reported on only ten forms and mental tests 
on none. 

6. Cards usually issued monthly. 

7. Great diversity in size of cards. 


Fitts, CHARLES A. “Why Did My Boy Get Such a Low Mark?" 
Journal of Educational Method. Vol. VIII, pp. 151-154, Decem.- 
ber, 1928. 


The author suggests the development of a chart to convince the parents that a 
child is being fairly marked. Since the chart is based on standard tests its validity 
can not be questioned. It indicates the educational age, and various subject ages, 
The thesis is that the particular mark will be explained in terms of the achievement 
on standardized tests. The values to the teacher are: (1) It is something to show 
the parents. An intelligible picture is more valuable than a lot of talk. (2) It isa 
check on marks. (3) It helps to diagnose individual difficulties. 


GoLDSTEIN, HENry M. “Pupil Rating and Report Cards.’ Journal 
of Educational Method. Vol. VII, pp. 128-136, December, 1927. 


Current educational thought and activity have developed a new conception of 
education based on individual differences, a broader and more elastic curriculum, and 
new principles of educational psychology and method. The writer made a study 
of sixty cities in the United States in an attempt to determine the answer to the 
following specific questions: 

(1) Why rate children or send reports home, at all? 

(2) What are the desirable purposes of ratings and report cards? 

(3) How often shall we rate? 

(4) Shall we rate by a general mark, or by giving ratings in different subjects, 
phases, and aspects of school work? 

(5) Shall we rate by literal marks, per cent marks, numbers, arithmetical 
signs, symbols, descriptive terms, or other means? 

(6) What shall be the size, form, and color of cards? 

(7) Shall we rate in phases of school work other than intellectual achievement? 

(8) Shall children rate themselves? 

(9) Shall we rate on the normal probability curve? 

(10) Shall our standards vary with the ability of our children? 

(11) Shall report cards contain suggestions for improving work, comments by 

teacher, parents, etc.? 

(12) What should a good suggested card contain? 


GorsLINE, RoBerT. “An Experiment with a Plus and Minus System 
of Marking.’ School Review. Vol. 39, pp. 61-63, January, 1931. 


General feeling among teachers was that too often a pupil simply works fora 
mark and is not greatly interested in the work itself. They believed that marks are 
too much a matter of guesswork to have much meaning and no two teachers can 
agree on the standards to be used for different marks. An experiment was carried 
out to determine whether or not the pupils would work without the stimulus of 
marks. Although the experiment was not extensive enough to justify conclusions, it 
would seem to show this system to be worthy of further study. 
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GriIFFITTS, CHARLES H. “The Influence of Family on School Marks.”’ 
School and Society. Vol. 24, p. 712, December, 1926. 


There is greater resemblance between grades of pairs of adjacent (first and second, 
second and third, etc.) children than between pairs of non-adjacent (first and third, 
second and fourth, etc.) children. Such a difference is clearly the result of the influence 
of environmental factors only. Hereditary factors are eliminated by this procedure. 
The average grade of children in small families is higher than the average grade of 
children in larger families. 


HANSEN, RowENA. Report Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary 
Grades. U. S. Department of Interior, Office of Education 
Leaflet No. 41, 1932. 


A study of 628 report cards from city school systems indicates a ratio of approxi- 
mately 4 to 1 in favor of the traditional as opposed to the type showing the newer 
educational tendency. 

The report card if properly functioning should build in the child a sense 

of security. His accomplishment, although apparently small, should be 

recognized. One success is the basis for building further successes just as one 

failure too often results in a sequence of failures. Since a life situation at any 

age level is rated by individuals or public opinion, the earlier a child learns to 

accept criticism or evaluation, the better he is equipped for living. That 

this receptive attitude be constructively established, the necessity for fair 

evaluation is obvious. A number of studies have indicated the high varia- 

bility of teachers’ marks. There may be within a single elementary school, a 

wide range not only in the standards of attainment but in the standards for 

rating these attainments. A child's morals may be positively or negatively 
affected by receiving each month over a period of years marks which are con- 
sistently good, marks which are consistently poor, marks which vary, marks 
which are good when he knows that he has not put forth his maximum effort, 
and marks which are discouraging when he has done his best. 


HENDRY, FRANK. “Report Cards of the Royal Oak Public Schools.” 
Elementary School Journal. Vol. 29, pp. 603-609, April, 1929. 


The objectives of the Royal Oak Public Schools in formulating a new type of 
report card were: (1) The cards should not only give a general idea of the type of 
work being done by the children but also show the points considered in the determi- 
nation of the general marks; (2) the cards should analyze the habits and ideals on 
which high qualities of citizenship depend; (3) the construction of the cards should 
be such that children as well as parents can easily understand them. 

Three cards were prepared, one for kindergarten, one for Grades I-II, and one 
for Grades III-VI. 

The method of the report card is to indicate under either subjects or citizenship 
traits the descriptive phrase most nearly applicable to the particular child, as: 


Language— 

Uses good English. 

Can compose simple sentences on given subject. 
Speaks freely. 

Speaks distinctly. 

Is a good listener. 


Teer? 
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The cards met with opposition from parents when first issued, but as they cany 
to understand the purpose of them their opposition ceased and there is no desire to 
return to the old form. 


PALMER, JASPER T. “Rating of Pupils and Report Cards.” Ete. 
mentary School Journal. Vol. 29, pp. 373-379, January, 1929. 


(1) No up-to-date school is content to aim at mere scholastic performance. Physi 
cal health and moral well-being are also recognized as aims. We must seek the coopera. 
tion of the home in securing these aims, and report progress accordingly. (2) The 
one ideal method of securing cooperation and reporting progress is by personal con. 
ference with parents. The really interested parent makes periodic visits to the school, 
(3) A second method is by means of written letters or reports, but this is impossible 
with a large number of children to deal with. (4) A third method is by means of 
printed reports. (5) In such reports it is sufficient to indicate that a pupil is ‘‘satis. 
factory” or “unsatisfactory,” especially if provision is made for stating why he is so, 


STEINWAY, Louise S. “Recording Success of Children.’ Journal of 
Educational Method. Vol. 8, pp. 459-468, May, 1929. 


The author seriously questions our generally accepted methods of measuring 
and recording success of pupils, particularly those methods (1) which make the meas- 
uring too largely a matter of personal opinion, (2) which place undue emphasis upon 
rank in class and (3) which ignore the growth in habits and attitudes. 


TRABUE, M.R. “Reports of Teachers to Parents.” Research Bulletin 
of the National Education Association, pp. 267-273, November, 
1927. 

Objectives Which Should be Attained by Teachers’ Reports to Parents. 
(1) Improvements in the educational results produced by the school. 
(2) Improvements in the professional skill and knowledge of the teacher. 


(3) Improvements in the confidence of parents and of the general public in the 
schools and their work. 


Deficiencies of the Traditional “Scholarship Mark" (Percentage or Letter Grade) 
as a Report to Parents 


(1) There is no agreement among teachers as to the exact facts these scholarship 
marks are intended to indicate to the parent regarding his child. 

(2) Many teachers do not analyze the ideas they wish to convey by a mark. 

(3) The objective evidence employed in assigning scholarship marks varies with 
the teacher who assigns the marks. 

(4) Practically no teacher holds consistently to one definite basis or to a single 
combination of bases in assigning scholarship marks. 

(5) When his child brings home a letter or percentage grade, the parent knows 
nothing definite concerning the situation that exists or concerning what he 
(the parent) is expected to do about it. 


Principles That Should Guide the School in Reports to Parents 

(1) The school’s reports to parents should be recognized as having a separate 
and distinct function of their own which is so important that it should not 
be weakened by modifications made in the attempt to render them useful 
for various other different purposes. 
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(2) The parent should be given in intelligible language only as much of the 
teacher's conclusions about a child as will obtain from that child and from 
that parent the cooperation that will be of maximum educational value to 
the child. 

(3) The reports of the teacher to the parents should be made in language which 
the parents readily and fully understand. 

(4) Reports to parents should be no more uniform than the facts to be reported 
and the advice to be given. 

(5) The school should report to the parents whenever a report would seem to 
have any chance of being helpful in the educational development of the 
pupil concerned. 

(6) The teacher should keep an accurate record of the character and contents 
of each report she sends to each child's parents. 


WAKEHAM, G. “Humanizing Grades.” School and Society. Vol. 34, 
pp. 596-598, October 31, 1931. 


The writer takes the point of view that most progressive teachers deplore the 
necessity of inflicting grades of any kind on their pupils, but as long as it must be 
done it is the function of the teacher to inject as many elements of helpfulness into 
the system as possible. Grades must be fair, impartial, impersonal, uniform, and 
entirely comprehensible to the student. 











ESSENTIAL FACTORS IN THE ACQUISITION OF 
COMMON KNOWLEDGES AND SKILLS 


J. Murray LEE, Director of Research, and Principal, William 
McKinley Elementary School, Burbank, California 


A recent statement of the aims of elementary education empha. 
sizes that “It is the function of the elementary school to help each 
child to acquire command of the common knowledges and skills 
essential to effective living’! and may I add the word “his” before 
effective living. The statement now becomes: “It is the function of 
the elementary school to help each child to acquire command of the 
common knowledges and skills essential to his effective living.” Such 
a statement does not imply that there is a set body of knowledge for 
all children. Instead, it suggests strongly that there may be knowl 
edges and skills essential to the effective living of some children 
which are not essential for other pupils. 

An excellent illustration of this point is the story told by Angelo 
Patri: 

One day a boy handed me a little package and a note. He could smile 
like the sun but he could not say one sentence in English. The letter read 
like this: 

“This boy can not master the English tongue. I have done my best. 
Yesterday I told him that he must bring me at least five lines of composition. 
He must write a story about what he did in the old country. This morning 
he handed me this. You can understand that I think him very worthwhile 
but I have nothing here that will help him. Maybe your school can give him 
the lift he needs.” 

(Signed by the teacher) 


In the package was a block of wood and the boy had carved on it, in 
lovely lines, a picture of himself driving an ox to water, a little switch in his 
hand and a sharp-nosed little dog at his heels. ““My home,” he said in his 
native tongue. 

We sent him to the sculptor and we assigned him to a special teacher for 
English. He never acquired sufficient English to pass an examination, but 
he did master his art and today his work makes a great church in New York 
City a cathedral of beauty. Any examination that excluded children who 
failed would have excluded him. He got his education through his art. 
Today he reads the prose and verse of the masters. He knows the history of 
art as few people know it. He is a happy and successful artist and the public 
school system that provided for the child who could not pass examinations 
helped to save him. 


The idea of a common body of knowledges and skills is intrigu- 
ing but because of the differences we know to exist among children 
such a body of knowledge probably does not exist except in theory. 


1 Suggested Course of Study in Reading and Literature for Elementary Schools, State of California 
Department of Education Bulletin, No 13, Part II, July 1, 1932, p. 1. 
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With the understanding that it is necessary to determine the 
essentials for each pupil if we are to meet the problem of individual 
differences, let us consider the steps in the acquisition of these know- 
ledges and skills, as: (1) readiness for learning, (2) diagnosis of diffi- 
culties, (3) individualization of instruction, and (4) maintenance of 
skills. These steps do not constitute a complete guide to the learn- 
ing process but are the ones which need major emphasis. 

Readiness. The pupil must be psychologically ready to learn 
the skills which are to be taught. Much research has been done 
and more needs to be done to determine when pupils are ready to 
learn. The Committee of Seven of the Northern Illinois Conference 
on Supervision has done much to determine what is the proper mental 
age which should be attained before pupils are ready to learn certain 
arithmetic facts.!_ For instance, they found that a mental age of six 
years five months is necessary for learning the addition facts of sums 
under 10, seven years four months for sums over 10, seven years 0 
months for the easier fifty subtraction facts. These facts are only 
a few of the number which the committee has discovered through 
research studies. 

Much work has also been done in trying to determine reading 
readiness. Much work in securing definite data on this problem has 
taken place in southern California. The Research Department of the 
Los Angeles Public Schools has been working to find the minimum 
mental age at which reading may be effectively taught. Mr. Willis 
Clark and the author have been experimenting for over two years on a 
Reading Readiness Test. A study is going on under the direction of the 
author on the value of kindergarten teachers’ ratings to predict success 
inreading. This study is not completed but it appears that the tests 
which were used experimentally in the study will predict reading 
readiness better than an intelligence test. 

Diagnosis. There is need of more careful diagnosis of the dif- 
ficulties of the child. There are two types of diagnosis which need to 
be made. The first of these is a general educational diagnosis of the 
pupil. The second, a diagnosis of specific difficulties in any given sub- 
ject field. 

The general educational diagnosis is the responsibility of the prin- 
cipal. In such a diagnosis, it is important to know the child's age, 
intelligence quotient, total achievement grade placement, and the grade 
placement in each subject. With these facts the proper placement and 
treatment of the child can be determined. The individual strengths 
of the pupil may be capitalized and remedial treatment planned for his 
weaknesses. 





1Carlton Washburn. “Mental Age and the Arithmetic Curriculum: A Summary of the Commitee 
of Seven Grade Placement fovenigations to Date.” Journal of Educational pate § Vol. XXIII, 
No. 3, March, 1931, pp 210-231. 
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Achievement batteries such as the Modern School Achievement 
Test! and the New Stanford Achievement Test? provide profile graphs 
from which much information can be obtained. 

Another aid in general diagnosis which is useful in connection with 
an achievement battery is to distribute the pupils’ records on a chart, 
One side of this chart represents chronological age. It is divided into 
three parts, under age, at age, and over age. The other side of the 
chart represents educational grade placement also divided into three 
parts, below grade, at grade, and above grade. The resulting chart 
thus contains nine squares on which the pupils’ records are indicated, 

Each square is numbered and underneath is the interpretation of 
the educational needs of the pupils in that square. For instance, square 
9 reads, “9's are doing the work of an advanced grade and are too 
young for their present grade. A very definite enrichment program 
should be followed for these pupils." Square 1 reads, ‘‘l’s are not 
doing the work of the grade and are too old for the grade. If they are 
below average mentally they should be given only the minimum essen- 
tials. If average or above they should be studied carefully and stimv- 
lated to do better work."’ The use of such a device with the profile 
chart provides an excellent means of interpreting the general educa- 
tional needs of each pupil. 

The second type of diagnosis, dealing with that of specific dif- 
ficulties, should be carried on continuously in each classroom. Too 
often we find a case similar to the teacher who came to her principal: 

“Mr. Smith, I have added the total days’ attendance column in 

my register ten times.” 

“Yes, well that was a good idea, then you're sure to have it right.” 

“I’m not quite sure, here are the ten answers.” 

Obviously there is a need for a very careful study of such a case. 

Much of our arithmetic difficulties could be eliminated if the 
teacher would give a few type problems after the introduction of a new 
process. Careful checking of the papers of those pupils who made 
mistakes will reveal difficulties which can be immediately corrected. 
Many teachers complain that pupils have trouble with column addi- 
tion. An inspection of the papers revealed the fact that they were 
putting down all the answer and not carrying. Teachers may have 
pupils who are experiencing difficulties in subtraction. Study reveals 
that in problems requiring borrowing the pupils were taking the 
smaller number in each column from the larger. 

Individualization. Following directly upon the diagnosis of dif 
ficulties is the need for individualization of instruction. This does 


1 Modern School Achievement Tests, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
ven New York City 





ruman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M. Terman, New Stanford Achivement Test, New & 


York: World Book pany, 1930. 
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not necessarily mean the extreme concept of individual instruction 
with each child doing work on a different level. Such a program is 
most difficult for the teacher of a large number of pupils. It is pos- 
sible to obtain a large degree of individualization by working with 
small groups of pupils who are in need of similar instruction. 

A recent survey in our school revealed a wide range in the spelling 
abilities of the pupils. We found in the sixth grade, for example, 
that the range of spelling scores was from a grade placement of eight 
years four months to two years seven months. Some of the words 
misspelled by the poorer spellers were: now, spelled know; little, spelled 
littel; was, spelled wase; and hope, spelled holp. Yet we were trying 
to teach these pupils such words as pneumonia, cancellation, and cor- 
respondent. The hopelessness of the task is apparent. As an experi- 
ment, we are having the pupils study the words for the grade level 
on which they scored in their standardized test. Another school is 
being used as a control group and we are awaiting the outcome of the 
experiment with interest. We anticipate that this adjustment of the 
work to the level of the pupil's abilities will result in more effective 
learning. 

In a recent publication of the California State Department of 
Education! you will find a similar suggestion for reading. It is 
suggested that reading groups be formed according to the reading 
level of the pupils regardless of the grade in which they are placed. 

Maintenance. After the skills have been acquired there is need of 
a definite program for the maintenance of these skills. Such a mainte- 
nance program is especially necessary for arithmetic, in which there 
are so many details that the pupil is apt to forget. 

Several years ago, we faced the problem of the pupils forgetting 
the processes soon after they had been taught. The proposed remedy 
was that the teachers should give drill in arithmetic fundamentals 
each week. An attempt was made by the teachers to follow this sug- 
gestion, but many difficulties were encountered. The exercises were 
prepared by the teachers from day to day, which meant that haphazard 
drill resulted. Such a scheme provided no distribution of drill upon 
the various combinations or the various types of problems. There was 
also no continuity in the plan to insure growth from grade to grade. 
Much teacher-time was spent without guarantee of worthwhile results. 
It was decided after trying this hit-and-miss method that a more 
thorough study of the problem was needed. 

A careful survey (1) of the literature available on drill and (2) 
an analysis of the needs of each group led to the compiling of a list of 
specifications for drill material to maintain acquired skills. 





1 Ibid., p. 2. 
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These ten specifications were :! 
1. Drills should be on the entire process. 

. Drills should come frequently and in small amounts. 
Each drill unit should be a mixed drill. 
Drills should have time limits. 
Drills should have accuracy standards. 

6. Drills should provide for a continuous diagnosis of difficulties 
for individual pupils and for the class as a whole. 

7. Drills should provide for retesting, following the remedial 
teaching which has taken place on the basis of the diagnosis. 

8. Drills should provide a measure of the progress made on the 
retest as a motivating factor for pupils and teacher. 

9. Drills should be based on material that has been previously 
acquired. 

10. Drill should be distributed so the emphasis is placed on the 
relatively more difficult combinations. 

Available commercial drill materials were studied to find those 
that met these specifications. None of the materials met our needs. 
The main lack in the available material was in harmonizing the specifi- 
cations: “Each drill unit should be a mixed drill," and “Drill should 
provide for a continuous diagnosis of difficulties for the individual 
pupils and for the class as a whole."’ Both mixed drill material and 
diagnostic material could be found, but the two were not combined in 
an acceptable manner. 

The real problem lay in combining mixed drill and a method of 
diagnosing pupil difficulties. That each is necessary and vital toa 
modern maintenance drill program has been proved by research and 
experience. This combination was achieved by having each process 
carry the same number throughout all the drills. Thus problem | was 
always addition of whole numbers. This device made possible the use 
of a diagnostic chart on which the pupils check the problems they fail. 

The drill material consists of twenty drills and twenty tests for 
each half-year of grades four to eight, inclusive. Each drill in grades 
seven and eight contains ten problems and is followed by a test con- 
taining problems of the same type and difficulty. The drill is to be 
given the first of the week and the test at the last of the week. These 
drills are planned to cover twenty of the most important processes 
each two weeks, with two problems in each process. Each process has 
been analyzed into its various parts, and the drill has been planned 
to cover each part. The pupil receives the necessary review with a 
minimum of problems. 


vo yp 





1 Specifications 1-5 are taken from Knight, F. B. “According to What Criteria Should Drill be 
Organized?" Third Yearbook,,Department of Superintendence, National Education Association, 1925, 
pp. 63-91. Knight lists eight criteria of which we accepted these five directly and also his eighth: “Drill 
hould facilitate diagnosis."" However, his sixth and seventh, “Examples in a unit of drill should be in 
order of difficulty’’ and “*Drill units should include verbal problems” were rejected. These were rejected 
due to the fact that we could not provide for them and also for our specifications number six and seven 
which we felt were much more essential to a maintenance drill program in the fundamental skills. 
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Summary. First, the validity of the idea that there is a certain 
body of knowledges and skills which should be acquired by all pupils 
is doubtful. Secondly, teachers need to know the facts regarding 
“readiness to learn” which have been discovered by research. Thirdly, 
general educational diagnosis and detailed diagnosis of specific dif- 
ficulties need to be made. Fourthly, instruction can be effectively 
individualized by the grouping of pupils within the room. Fifthly, 
after skills have been acquired there is need for a definite program to 
maintain them. 
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